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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE anxiously expected debate on the second reading of 

the Reform Bill commenced in the House of Commons 

on Thursday evening. Both within and without there was 
abundant evidence of the interest which the question excites, 
and of the solicitude with which the decision of the Legis- 
lature is awaited. Contrary to the general anticipation, 


Mr. Gladstone did not content himself with merely moving | 


the second reading of the measure, but enlarged at con- 
siderable length and in a strain of dignified and effective 
eloquence, upon the principal grounds which, in the opinion 
of the Government, render desirable a further enfranchise- 
ment of the working classes. Mr. Lowe made another 
attempt to explain away that passage in his late speech in 
which he is, as we think correctly, accused of aspersing the 
working classes. The present was, however, as unsuccessful 
as his former effort in the same direction, because, although 
it may be true that he referred only to the existing 
voters, and that it was upon the lower stratum of these 
that he poured out his scorn, the inference which his 
words were calculated, and we believe were intended, 
to suggest, was’ plainly this—that the great bulk of 
the unenfranchised or working classes are similar in 
venality and in sensuality to the worst part of those 
who now possess the franchise. Although Mr. Lowe 
may not consider that his words constitute any aspersion, 
most persons will, we think, be inclined to differ from 
him. The right honourable gentleman was followed by Earl 
Grosvenor, who began by explaining that he had never 
thought of abandoning the amendment which he proceeded 
to move. This disposes of the belief which prevailed on 
Wednesday evening, and until his lordship disclaimed any 
intention of deserting the position he had taken up. On 
Wednesday he had made an ineffectual attempt to address 
the House ; it was supposed with the view to announce, in 
anticipation of the debate on the second reading of the 
Reform Bill, that he would not proceed with his Amend- 
ment. Such an intention on his lordship’s part was con- 
sidered probable, from the manner in which the country 
has come forward in support of the Government measure 
during the recess, and from the impression produced by 
Mr. Gladstone’s speeches at Liverpool. On Thursday, 
however, he disclaimed it. With the manner and the 
tone of the noble lord’s speech no fault could be found. 
In langu 
a big intention of treating any portion of 
Res : ow countrymen with contempt or distrust. 
a int expressed a lively sense of apprehension as 
whi es NS oe of one class over all the rest, 

e bugbear of “the thinking,” or “ educated,” 








age which was evidently sincere, he disclaimed 





Liberals. In vague and rather exaggerated terms, 
he dwelt upon the inconvenience of the course of 
procedure which the Government have adopted; and 
then diverged from the point before the House into a 
general consideration of the merits of the measure. His 
arguments on this subject were, as might be expected, a 
repetition, or rather a dilution, of those by which we have 
been overwhelmed during the last few weeks by several 
of our contemporaries ; but it would be unjust to deny 
that they were urged with modesty, and were placed 
before the House with much more skill and tact 
than might have been expected from the noble earl’s 
previous oratorical efforts. The task of stating the case of 
the Conservative Opposition was confided to Lord Stanley, 
and could not have been in better hands. The peculiar ‘turn 
of his lordship’s mind is admirably adapted to the discussion 
of the advantages or the disadvantages attending any 
particular method of Parliamentary procedure; and it is 
impossible to deny that he displayed a good deal of 
ingenuity, and attained no _ inconsiderable success in 
pointing out the inconvenience of the course taken by 
the Government. <A justification of the Amendment more 
entirely satisfactory to all open or concealed enemies of 
Reform it would be difficult to conceive. But, on the other 
hand, it was little calculated to influence those who 
earnestly desire the enfranchisement of the working classes, 
because it did not meet the practical argument, that 
however inconvenient this course may be, it is the only one 
which is open to her Majesty’s Ministers at the present 
time. In point of fact, it was an excellent excuse 
for doing nothing—and that was all. The Marquis 
of Hartington, at a later period of the evening, 
essayed to answer the speeches of the mover and 
seconder of the Amendment, but he can hardly be said to 
have contributed materially to the interest of the debate, 
which was substantially closed for the evening by a speech 
from General Peel, in which a certain narrow-minded 
shrewdness was amusingly blended with broad humour. It 
had, however, at the least, the merit of candour, for the 
gallant General confessed that he would not assent to the 
reduction of the borough franchise to £7, and that he would 
be more, rather than less, willing to do so after than before 
a redistribution of seats. If all the opponents of the Bill 
were equally frank, there would be far less difficulty 
than there is in meeting their attacks. Upon the whole, 
although this night’s debate presented many points of 


| interest, it can hardly be said to have been of a first-rate 


character. 


If there bé any hope remaining that peace may be pre- 
served between Austria and Prussia, this can only be 
founded on the fact that both are German Powers. Matters 
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have now reached such a pass that between any other States 
war would be considered certain and inevitable. Since we 
last wrote, the diplomatic correspondence between the 
Cabinets of Vienna and Berlin has been continued with 
unabated vigour and increasing asperity. In reply to the 
Austrian note demanding explanations on the subject of 
the Prussian preparations for war, Count von Bismarck 
endeavoured, with an effrontery that almost extorts our 
admiration, to throw the whole blame of the present crisis 
upon the South German Power. Nothing, according to 
him, could be more pacific than the intentions—nothing 
could be more inoffensive than the proceedings of the 
Government of which he is the head. If there be alarm 
and uneasiness it is the fault exclusively of Austria, whose 
armament is dictated, as he conceives, by the most ground- 
less apprehension and the most unfounded panic. It is, of 
course, needless to say one word as to the unblushing 
impudence of a despatch which quietly ignores all the 
proceedings by which Prussia has endeavoured to expel 
Austria from the Duchies, and has compelled the latter 
Power to arm strictly in defence of her own rights and those 
of the German Confederation. Indeed, it is rather difficult 
to understand with what aim so glaringly false a view of 
the situation was put forth, unless it was to gain time by 
protracting negotiations, and thus to bring the financial 
embarrassments of Austria into play. The Cabinet of 
Vienna were not, however, to be thus cajoled. ‘They 
responded by charging Count von Bismarck with having 
declared that war was inevitable ; by justifying their own 
armament on that ground; by charging the Prussian 
Government with intriguing in Italy, and by demanding 
the immediate demobilization of the Prussian army. 
To this demand, which has all the character of an 
ultimatum, the Cabinet of Berlin has replied by a direct 
refusal ; and if nothing more had occurred, issue might 
be said to have been so distinctly joined, that nothing 
remained but for one party or the other to proceed to hos- 
tilities, or to abandon unequivocally the position it had 
taken up. The state of affairs has, however, been materially 
complicated by the extraordinary proposition which Prussia 
laid before the Federal Diet on the 9th inst. It is scarcely 
possible to say for what we could have been less prepared 
than for a demand, on the part of Count von Bismarck, that a 
German parliament, to be elected by universal suffrage, should 
immediately be convoked to receive proposals to be laid before 
the German governments, for a reform of the Federal constitu- 
tion. The object of this move is very apparent. Finding that 
he can obtain no support from the Governments of the Middle 
States, the Prussian premier is willing to try the dangerous 
experiment of appealing to the people, on the old and well- 
worn cry of German unity. He would stave off war or 
turn its chances in his favour by something very like revo- 
lation. It is understood that Austria will not, in the first 
instance, directly oppose the proposition, but will meet it by 
asking in return that all the Austrian provinces shall be 
represented in the Diet. To this, however, neither Prussia nor 
the German States generally will assent, so that a collision 
seems only to be removed a stage or two further off, without 
being rendered in the end less probable. Still, it is just 


possible that, in the course of the negotiations which may | .trenuous efforts to secure it 


spring from this new starting point, something may turn up 


to afford one or other of the antagonists an opportunity for | 
If, indeed, we could take either | 
of them at their word, we should be driven to believe that | 


retreat, if that be desired. 


this is the last thing they desire, since both have solemnly 
pledged themselves to the maintenance of perfectly incom- 
patible positions. But then we cannot help remembering 
how often the same Powers have drawn the sword out of the 
scabbard in each others’ faces during the last twenty years 
and have as often returned it to its resting-place without a 
single stain of blood. The whole affair may, after all, turn 
out to have been nothing but a game of brag. Still, at 
present, appearances are very serious and alarming; and 


every day only seems to bring us nearer to the brink of a 
Continental war. 


It is officially announced that an arrangement has been 
made by which the French troops will evacuate Mexico in 
three divisions—the first in November of the present year. 
the second in March, 1867, and the third in November of the 
same year. 
financial stipulations of the Miramar Treaty, so as to secure 
payment of French claims, and to guarantee French inter- 
ests in the Mexican loan. It:is no doubt anticipated that 
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New conditions are to be substituted for the | 


question of the Irish Church is not likely to sleep. t 
renonncing both their traditions and their principles, the Liberal 


the promulgation of this “ arrangement” will pacify both 
the United States and the French opposition. And such 
an effect may possibly be produced if both these parties are 
willing to accept beforehand any promise which the Em- 
peror Napoleon may give them. If, on the other hand, 
they possess but a moderate amount of scepticism, they 
can hardly fail to see that this so-called “ arrangement” is 
binding upon nobody, and that its fulfilment is postponed 
to so distant a day as to be practically dependent upon 
events which it is impossible to foresee. It merely proves 
what we were quite ready to believe before, that the Em- 
peror is exceedingly desirous to get out of the Mexican 
difficulty if he can ; but it falls far short of proof that he 
intends to leave his protégé Maximilian to shift for himself 
before he has acquired strength to stand alone. It will, 
however, perhaps attain the end immediately in view-—that 
of postponing for at least a twelvemonth any further diplo- 
matic discussion of the French occupation of Mexico. Under 
existing circumstances President Johnson will be glad to 
make it an excuse for an amount of reserve which the state 
of domestic affairs in the United States renders convenient 
and expedient. 


The President and the Congress of the United States are 
once more in conflict. Mr. Johnson has followed up his 
veto of the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill, by refusing his assent 
to the Civil Rights Bill. The message in which he an- 
nounced his determination to the Senate is remarkable both 
for ability and moderation. He bases his objections to 
both measures on the broad ground that they are intended 
exclusively to affect the Southern States, and that it is not 
just to pass such laws while those States are deprived of 
representation in Congress ; that they establish class legis- 
lation by placing the black man in a better position than 
the white man, so far as the inhabitants of the late Con- 
federacy are concerned; and that they are contrary to the 
constitution, because they attempt to regulate matters 
which lie within the exclusive jurisdiction of the individual 
States, and with which the Federal Congress is not com- 
petent to deal. The President’s veto thus raises directly 
the issue whether the Southern States are to be governed 
asa mere conquered country, or are to be treated as parts 
of the old union with all their former rights. Upon the 
result of the contest between the Executive and the legisla- 
tive bodies of the republic, depends not merely the recon- 
ciliation of the late “rebels” to their conquerors, but the 
character of the government and the constitution 
of the State. If Congress carries its point, the example 
set by the measures now in question will be followed 
in other cases, and the United States will fall more 
and more under a highly centralized government ex- 
ercising unrestricted powers. That the people are with 
the President, in favour of a policy which is at onee generous 
to the South, and conservative of “state rights” we have no 
doubt ; but there is reason to fear that his opponents will 


| succeed in nullifying his veto by the requisite majority of 


two-thirds in each Chamber of Congress. Indeed it is con- 
fidently stated that they are already secure of this majority 
in the House of Representatives. The decision of the Senate 
is stilf doubtful, and both sides are making the most 
If the result be adverse to 
the President, all hope of reconstructing the union must be 
abandoned for the present ; but Mr. Johnson will probably 
be able to avert the more immediately injurious conse- 
quences which the Civil Rights Bill is caleulated to produce. 
He will no doubt be able to prevent its coming into active 
operation for a few months, and may thus gain time for the 
people to reverse the policy of the present Congress, at the 
elections which will take place during the autumn. We 
observe with great satisfaction that the Fenian excitement 
is subsiding both in the United States and in Canada. It 
is understood that the Colonial Government is so far satisfied 
that all danger of an inroad has passed away that it has 
ordered the greater part, if not the whole of the volunteers 
to be disbanded. We trust, therefore, that we may now con- 
sider that this conspiracy bas become as harmless in America 
as in Ireland, and that its dupes will before long open their 
eyes to the fraud that has been practised upon them. 








THE IRISH CHURCH. 


Wuatever may be the fate of Sir John Gray’s motion, the 
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party cannot remain indifferent to the injustice inflicted upon 
the sister country by the existence of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment which offends in almost every conceivable way the feelings 
and the prejudices of a high-spirited and sensitive people. It 
is alien in its origin. It is a memorial of conquest. It is 
inseparably associated with oppression and intolerance. It 
has no history which is not also a history of wrong done, and 
sufferings inflicted, upon the nation with which it is connected 
by a forced and unnatural alliance. Its doctrines are 
heretical in the opinion of those amongst whom it professes 
to minister; and it marks in the most offensive way the 
weakness of the country which gives it a name and a home 
by the contrast it perpetually suggests between Scotland 
with its own Church, and Ireland with the Church of the 
stranger. Its existence may be merely a sentimental grievance, 
but such grievances are the things which go most directly to 
the hearts, and stir most violently the passions, of mankind. 
Prudence and selfishness would indeed teach us to care for 
nothing which takes no money out of our pockets and imposes 
no hardships upon our persons; but the same prudence and 
selfishness would equally suggest that patriotism is a mistake 
and philanthropy a folly. It is idle to expect that men should 
look higher than material interests, and yet be insensible to 
moral wrongs. The possession of the very qualities which fit 
men to be good citizens renders them bad ones when their faith, 
their sense of independence, their love of country, their pride of 
race, are outraged as we outrage these things in Ireland, by 
maintaining an institution which sins against every principle 
of political justice and violates every sound rule of political 


_action. Any bare statement of the grounds on which the 


[Irish Establishment is attacked and is defended involves 
its condemnation, if it be true that institutions exist for 
men and not men for institutions: that churches, like 
everything else, are only valuable so long as they serve some 
useful end, or conciliate the general attachment of those 
amongst whom they are reared. The fact is undisputed and 
indisputable, that this Church, unlike any other Established 
Church in the world, is that of an insignificant minority of the 
population upon whom it is imposed. It does, and can do 
nothing for them, for they stand without its pale, and find in 
its existence the strongest reason for disliking and repelling the 
doctrines which it teaches. For 285 years it has had Ireland 
as the field of its labours. . Every expedient has been tried to 
bring the people within its fold. Persecution has not been 





spared; corruption has not been neglected; and in later times | 


the efforts of a learned and pious clergy have been unsparingly 
given to the work. But all has been in vain. Two centuries 
ago, it is calculated, there were in Ireland 800,000 Roman 
Catholics and 300,000 Protestants of all denominations. 


According to the last census the total population of the island | 


was 5,798,564; and while of these 4,505,265 were Roman 


Catholics, only 693,357 were members of the Established | 
Church. At the present moment Sir John Gray asserts— | 


and his statement was not contradicted—that only 11:7 per 
cent. of the population belong to the body whose bishops sit 
in the House of Lords, and whose clergy absorb the ecclesi- 
astical endowments of the country. For those who consider 
the nature of a Church and the mode of its agency that fact 
is sufficient. For the usefulness of a Church depends absolutely 
on its acceptance. Other institutions may flourish amidst 
destitution, and rule with advantage by dint of superior force. 
But a spiritual agency has no effect, nay, worse than none, if 
it be not voluntarily received and welcomed; if it cannot 
sway the hearts, and work its way into the affections of its 
objects. 

So obvious are these facts, and so cogent are these 
arguments, that no one ventures to defend the Church of 
Ireland on its merits as an institution, adapted to the wants, 
and doing the work, of the present day. Its advocates are 
eager to discuss the supposed opinions of St. Patrick, and are 
ingenious in drawing from the hypothetical views of a semi- 
mythical Irishman of a remote age reasons for alienating the 
affections and irritating the minds of Irishmen of the nineteenth 
century. They spin elaborate theories to show that the Irish 
Establishment is identical with something else which existed 
in times of whieh nobody ventures to assert that we have any 
reliable history—as if apostolical descent (assuming it to be 
proved) were any title to property, or could subvert in favour 
of those who are supposed to possess it all the ordinary rules 
of political right and wrong. Whether there was in Ireland, 
ten centuries ago, a Church holding the same doctrines as the 
Protestants of to-day, may be an inquiry very interesting to 
antiquarians and ecclesiastics, but it is absurd to ask states- 
men or laymen to disinter the past, for the purpose of working 


confusion in the present. Then it is said that the Establish- , 






ment is a Missionary Church—not that it has converted, but 
that it is intended to convert the people. For our own part, 
we have no hesitation in saying that the State can never 
usefully or legitimately found such a Church. But it is not 
necessary for us to take this abstract ground. It is enough 
to say that the Church has failed to do the work which this 
argument alleges as its raison d’étre; that it has failed after 
adequate trial, and under circumstances that forbid us to 
believe that any future success is in store for it. Surely 
it is time to abandon an experiment which has been unattended 
with any useful result, and is fertile in the most injurious con- 
sequences. Still going back to the past, Mr. Whiteside and 
his associates would have us maintain the Establishment 
because the Parliament which did not represent Ireland at the 
time of the Union bargained, in the name of the people for the 
permanence of an institation which this very people, from whom 
alone they derived their authority, did then and do now repu- 
diate with all their heart and soul. Or, yet more preposterously, 
they try to uphold the institution,to which they cling, by 
pleading that although it has not numbers, it has property on 
its side; as if the established churches were founded for the rich 
and not for the poor. The only arguments, of which we are 
aware, that even profess to show that any useful results flow 
from this establishment are the two following :—First, it is 
said that it is an outwork of the Church of England, and that 
its fall would involve that of the sister institution: If this 
were true, the only legitimate deduction would be that the 
Church of England ought to fall, for it has no right 
to derive strength or support from a wrong done to 
another nation. But it is not true. For, as Lord Macaulay 
said long ago, “all the arguments which incline us against 
the Church of England, and all the arguments which 
incline us in favour of the Church of England are 
alike arguments against the Church of Ireland; against the 
Church of the few; against the Church of the wealthy; 
against the Church which, reversing every principle on which 
a Christian church should be founded, fills the rich with its 
good things and sends the hungry empty away.” In the 
second place we are asked to maintain this Church as a 
bulwark against Fenianism and as a means of securing 
the loyalty of the Irish people. Can anything be more 
ridiculous ? Even assuming that the affections of the Pro- 
testants of Ulster are thus conciliated, is it seriously meant 
that English statesmen should give up all hope of gaining the 
attachment, and even the affections of the whole Irish people P 
Are we always to go on ruling the great mass of that race by 
a colony of English settlers and an army of English soldiers? 
We absolutely refuse to accept this as our inevitable destiny ; 
of course, as soon as it is admitted that Ireland is to be 
governed by gaining the love of its inhabitants at large, there 
is an end of the question. For while a Church which is 
detested is powerless to make good citizens, it has an almost 
illimitable influence in making bad ones. Our own history 
indeed enables us to measure exactly the effects of the policy 
which we have tried, and of the policy which Sir John Gray 
and his supporters would in future try, in regard to Ireland. 
We do not say that the discontent of that country arises solely 
from religious causes; but it is a fact which cannot be contro- 
verted that both Scotland and Canada were bitterly adverse to 
our rule so long as we tried to force upon them an alien Church, 
and that since we have abandoned that attempt, both have 
become loyal and contented. The same policy will, we doubt 
not, have the same results, whenever and wherever it is 
applied. 

The Government have taken the only course which was open 
to them under existing circumstances, by declining, through Mr. 
Fortescue, to accept a resolution on which they could not 
immediately act. But independent members of the Liberal 
party are under no such restraint, and we trust that they 
will not fail to support a resolution which simply asserts a 
patent fact. No doubt the abolition of the Irish Establishment 
would open a serious question as to the destination of its 
endowments, after the expiry of the existing life-tenancies. 
But differences of opinion on that point ought not to prevent 
any one from joining in a general declaration that the existence 
of this institution is a great cause of dissatisfaction to the 
people of Ireland, and that it urgently demands the considera- 
tion of Parliament. When Parliament takes up the subject 
there will be time enough to discuss the destination of the tempo- 
ralities. At the same time we have no hesitation in stating our 
own opinion.on this subject. We do not think it desirable, even 
if it were practicable, toendow the Roman Catholic Church. The 
whole tendency of the age is contrary to the increase of religious 
establishments. It would be almost impossible to overcome the 
resistance which the Protestant feeling of England and Scotland 
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would oppose to such a measure; and there is no inducement 
to make the attempt, seeing that neither the clergy nor the 
laity of the Roman Catholic Church desire any share in the 
State endowments. Nothing could be more explicit than the 
assurances of the O’Donoghue to this effect, and there is 
abundant reason to believe that in what he said he faithfully 
represented the opinions and wishes of his co-religionists. The 
alternative course—that of devoting the property of the Church 
to some public purposes which would benefit the whole nation, 
is both the best and the easiest. What those purposes should 
be it is premature to discuss. It will not be difficult, when 
the proper time comes, to find objects in which all Irishmen 
are alike interested. What we have now to do, is to lose no 
time and abate no energy in destroying an establishment 
which, as a State institution, we honestly believe to be incon- 
sistent with Christianity, to be injurious to Protestantism, and 
to be the fertile source, and the legitimate justification, of dis- 
content and disloyalty on the part of several millions of our 
fellow-subjects. 








THE GERMAN QUARREL. 


Very clever persons have been known to say that they 
would rather deal with a knave than a fool, because they could 
predict the knave’s line of conduct, but they could not foretell 
what motives might influence the fool. But the cleverest 
people in’ the world are thrown out when an uncertainty 
exists whether the subject of their analysis, being a knave, is 
not also a fool. This is precisely the difficulty that at present 
attends the effort to penetrate Count Bismarck’s policy. That 
he is utterly reckless of principle, faith, and honour, is put 
beyond a doubt by every incident in his public career during 
the last five years. That, therefore, he will be influenced 
solely by such considerations as tend to his personal aggrandise- 
ment is matter that admits of no question. And it would pro- 
bably be easy enough to lay down the line of conduct which on 
this theory he might be expected to pursue, if he were guided 
by prudence and sound discretion. But the whole world is at 
this moment filled with disgust because it cannot discover 
whether Count Bismarck will be guided by discretion, or carried 
away by wild frenzy of folly. That he should strengthen his 
party at home, that he should amuse his opponents with a 
vision of a predominance of Prussia in Germany, that he 
should wait his time till the pear of the Duchies is fully ripe, 
and Austria is tired of playing the dragon that guards 
the fruit, that in one quarter he should conciliate, while 
in another he should seize by a cowp-de-main an exas- 
perating advantage, that he should next salve the wound 
with some countervailing flattery or profit, while he snatched 
an advance in a point where, for the moment, no resistance 
could be made—all this would be consistent with his system 
hitherto, and with the theory of an astute but unprincipled 
politician. But that he should push threats to a point at 
which resistance becomes a matter not only of honour but of 
life and death to his chief rival and foe, and that in apparent 
desperation he should fling down a challenge which, if accepted, 
must be the ruin not only of his enemy but of himself, are 
certainly new developments in his character. And the ques- 
tion is, whether he is pursuing this course in the sheer fatuity 
of folly, or whether there is some secret fact known but to 
himself and to perhaps one other man, which, when it shall be 
revealed to the world, will acquit him at least of idiocy, how- 
ever darkly it may stain him with deeper perfidy. 

Looking at the surface of events and combinations, there 
can, we imagine, be no doubt that Count Bismarck’s bold 
game has been played too boldly. To goad Austria into draw- 
ing the sword, fully prepared as she is, and certain to be joined, 
with more or less of active force, by the great majority of the 
other States, is certainly not the act of a prudent Minister. 





Nor does Count Bismarck show any symptoms, as yet, of a | 


disposition to retrace his steps. Our last information is that 
he positively refuses to disarm; and, with his customary 


effrontery, declares that Austria’s declaration that she is not | 
| reconcile herself to Italy by the cession of Venice, she would 


arming is an aggression that compels defensive armaments. 
It is obvious that each step of such a nature makes returning 
more difficult, and it is scarcely possible to resist the conclusion 
that Count Bismarck was, from the first, not merely bent on 
forcing Austria to succumb by means of force, but was pre- 
pared for the resort to force, should menaces fail. 
recent proceedings, however, we discover evidence of equally 
reckless determination. His proposal to supersede the whole 
Federal Constitution of Germany by an appeal to universal 
suffrage, is one of the most inconceivably audacious character. 
It assumes, in the first place, that. the German Governments 
must either yield, or place themselves in a false position 


In his other | 





with their own subjects by refusing. It next assumes 

that the people of Germany will be so blind to the 
manner in which Count Bismarck has treated popular 
representation in Prussia as to rush into the stream to catch 

the shadow which he dangles before their eyes. Lastly, 
and most fatally of all, it assumes that were universal suffrage 

inaugurated in Germany, the Prussian throne could survive. 
the upheaval of society. Unless he is right in every one of 
these assumptions, Count Bismarck’s proposition is one filled 

with portent of ruin to himself. Supposing Austria were to 

accept his suggestion of universal suffrage, which she might do 
with far better grace than Prussia can put forward, Count 

Bismarck is checkmated. Supposing the German people refuse 

the boon of representation when offered by the notorious 

strangler of representative freedom, Count Bismarck only 

establishes that the people as well as the Governments of 
Germany distrust and detest him. Or supposing the arrange- 

ment to be actually instituted, what is to be the consequence 

to the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns of an occasion for 

developing and organizing the widely-diffused republican sen- 

timent of Germany, before which, unacknowledged as it is, 

dynasties have ere now been forced to bow ? 

We can, then, only pause with amazement and alarm, to 
watch the next movements of this Mephistopheles, or madman. 
We can but glean from the silence of the French Emperor, and 
from the marked favour with which Count Bismarck was 
last year received at Biarritz, suggestions of combinations that 
would extend far beyond Germany, and that could not accom- 
plish these ends without a universal European war. It is 
conceivable, and not blamable, that Italy may be the only 
Power on whose alliance Count Bismarck yet positively 
reckons. Not blamable, at least to Italy, would be such an 
alliance, for who can blame her acceptance of any aid which 
shall serve her in the effort to vindicate as her own a part of 
herself, torn from her now and for so many years by the 
ruthless Austrian oppressor. But would Italy be allowed to 
win Venice, Prussia to annex the Duchies, without compen- 
sation being sought by France? And would only the Prussian 
provinces on the Rhine suffice to satisfy France, or would not 
the rectification of her frontier demand a cession to which other 
Powers must necessarily be parties? And if, despite the 
alliance, Austria and Germany were to be victors in the 
struggle, could France help being drawn in to defend allies 
necessary to her own security? These are considerations 
which must present themselves whenever the chances of a 
European war, waged avowedly to alter the boundaries of 
States, come under our eyes. 

Yet we may perhaps draw some consolation amid these 
threatening perils from the reflection that while Europe is, as 
it is now, partitioned into kingdoms, without reference to the 
will of its population, its position must be always one of 
unstable equilibrium, and that perhaps the convulsion which 
such a state of things must sooner or later, in one form or 
another, draw on, may be so over-ruled as to result in bringing 
a happier order out of chaos. It is very noteworthy that at 
present the elements of danger in every quarter grow solely 
out of the existing disregard of popular feeling and rights. 
Denmark lost the Duchies through too eager an effort to 
denationalize the German section of their inhabitants ; Count 
Bismarck pushes on his flagitious attempts to amnex them, 
because he hopes so to silence the Liberal opposition at home. 
Austria is weak in defence of the right because she has so long 
been a wrongdoer herself, because she has failed to amalga- 
mate Hungary or to conciliate Italy. It would be too much 
to hope that all these misdeeds could be amended without 
the terrible sacrifice of war. But we shall not do ill to keep 
before our eyes the truth that war would be needless and bootless 
to any, if the Powers concerned would but commence a career of 
justice within their own dominions ere they draw the sword to 
repress a possible injustice elsewhere. If Prussia would honestly 
accept the representative system of government, she could 
not be driven or cajoled into war with other German States 
for the sake of annexing territory. If Austria were to 


not only bring peace on her southern borders, free herself from 
the drain of the maintenance of the Quadrilateral, set an army 
of 100,000 men at liberty; but she might be joined by a quarter 
of a million of Italian soldiers, ready to support her against all 
foes as the ransom of their brethren. It is possible that, if not 
wisdom, at least necessity may yet drive her into so desirable 
an arrangement. If the sympathy of France is shown distinctly 
in favour of the designs of Prussia, it will be hard for Austria 
to stand alone against so powerful a combination surrounding 
her on every side. But at her worst straits she would at once 
turn the table on her enemies by entering into an alliance with 
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Italy, on terms which that Power must always be more eager 
to accept by treaty than to win by force. Austria, constitu- 
tional as she is now seeking to be, and Italy, constitutional as 
she is, would be well able to hold their own against France 
and Prussia. It rests with Austria to do the right that shall 
thus defeat the wrong that threatens her, and by doing it, to 
draw the sympathies of all free peoples to her side. 








THE DECLINE OF THE RINDERPEST. 


TE rinderpest undoubtedly is showing a steady determination 
to relax in severity, and for the last few weeks there has been 
a rapid diminution in the rate of mortality. The great majority 
of people naturally imagine that the improvement is entirely 
due to the adoption and efficacy of “ stamping out” measures. 
We doubt, however, if this be the true explanation. The 
cause of the subsidence of rinderpest is probably a composite 
affair, in which slaughter, however, plays a prominent part. 
Firstly, it may be noticed that the rinderpest obeys the laws 
which govern the course of epidemics in general. It is only 
within a comparatively recent date that these have been well 
understood. It would appear from the carefully worked-out 
statistical results of Dr. Farr, that all epidemic diseases have 
a certain rise and fall, that they will destroy only a certain per 
centage of any given population amongst which they make 
their appearance ; and then perhaps remain in a scattered, or, 
as it is technically called, sporadic form, and afterwards 
disappear ; then succeeds a few years’ lull, after which another 
outbreak sweeps over a greater or less extent of the old area. 
The “ rise and fall” of epidemics has become a familiar expres- 
sion. If we take cholera, we shall find that the number of 
attacks increase day by day until a certain maximum is 
reached, and then there is a gradual decrease in the attacks, 
till the disease at last exhausts itself. It has been customary 
to represent the number of attacks, at stated intervals, by 
corresponding lines of different heights, and the whole course of 
an epidemic will be represented by an ascending and a 
descending series. If the summits of these lines be connected 
by other transverse lines, a complete curve will necessarily 
be formed. 

Now, the same disease will not always present the same 
curve in different epidemics; much depends upon the accom- 
panying conditions—at one time the poison may be very 
virulent, or the soil in which it falls may be more than usually 
favourable or unfavourable. But it would seem to be quite 
possible to caleulate from the early progress of any given 
epidemic disease the probable course and duration, and to 
construct a curve in accordance therewith. For example—if 
we take the rate of increase of attacks from week to week, we 
shall find that it is a decreasing ratio; that is to say, the 
increase does not run in such a way as would be represented 
by the series 2, 4, 6, 8, 16, 32, 64, but rather 2, 4, 5, 7, 13, 24; 
hence, as the ratio of increase lessens each week, that very 
ratio itself must at some point come to a standstill, and then 
diminish, and it is according to the character of the ratio of 
increase in the early weeks that we can calculate the probable 
duration of any disease. Rinderpest obeys the same law. It 
is a generally received notion, that if the rinderpest were 
allowed unchecked licence, that it would go on increasing until 
every animal in our country would be destroyed; that is to 
say, it would kill every animal it could reach, less a certain 
small per-centage of recoveries. But there is reason to think 
that this is not true. The rinderpest poison loses some of its 
virulence by transmission through many animals of the same 
kind, and this appears at the present time to be abundantly 
proved. When first rinderpest visited England, only about 10 
per cent. recovered—at the end of February 23 per cent. re- 
covered—out of those in whom the disease was allowed to 
run an uninterrupted course; and at the present time the 
recoveries would be probably exhibited to a much greater extent. 
It may be said that the mortality is less because the animals 
formerly attacked were more susceptible, and those which now 
are exposed to contagion possess more resistent power ; but this 
will not hold good, because those attacked at present are placed 
under precisely similar circumstances as those in whom, when 
attacked, a great mortality was manifested. The lower rate 
of mortality is seen in neighbourhoods where rinderpest breaks 
out for the first time. The disease has evidently altered 
for the better. But increased resistance in the survivors 
= 1s, where the scene of occurrence is in the same neigh- 

ourhood throughout) is one fact which accounts for a diminished 
rae he mortality. Whenever an epidemic breaks out in a 
oid ity, the most predisposed suffer first of all most severely, 

necessarily the death-rate gradually lowers in amount as 
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the disease progresses, in consequence of the lessened predis- 
position of survivors. But, making due allowance for this, it 
is evident that in the advance of all epidemics the poisons of 
the latter tend to lose some of their potency, to exhaust them- 
selves more and more. 

Dr. Farr, at the end of the year, basing his calculations on 
the number of attacks during the nine weeks ending Dec. 30, 
1865, drew the inference that the rinderpest would attain its 
maximum about March, and then rapidly decline. The curves, 
as represented by lines of different altitudes, formed, the one by 
the calculated series of attacks, and the other according to the 
Privy Council returns, are so remarkably similar as to leave no 
doubt of the correctness of Dr. Farr’s statement that, diminished 
activity of the zymotic virus, and increased resistance in the 
survivors, are the facts to which the declension of all epidemic 
poisons are due. The fall is rather more rapid than that fore- 
told by Dr. Farr, but this is accounted for by the adoption of 
stringent “ stamping out” measures. And this brings us to 
note the value to be attached to the measures which have been 
adopted by Government. A decline was observed before any 
“ stamping out” measures had been enforced. Rinderpest 
attained its height about the 17th of February, during the next 
week the deaths fell very considerably, During the last 
century an epidemic of rinderpest ran a nine month’s course, 
and then suddenly disappeared without the adoption of any 
slaughter system as has been erroneously supposed. But 
rinderpest is an importation; the germs of disease can 
be carried by various agencies from place to place, and the 
“ stamping out” system is calculated to prevent infection and 
contagion—it is merely an auxiliary of great potency. It is no 
certain remedy against the spread of the rinderpest, only a 
check upon it. We must be guided by analogy here. In the 
instances of human plagues, where no “ stamping out” system 
is possible, we observe the natural subsidence of the disease, 
but isolation and protective measures of an antiseptic nature, 
which approach in effect the “ stamping out” system, hasten 
this course undoubtedly. It is necessary that we bear in mind 
the importation theory in our doings during the next few 
years, whilst the germs of rinderpest hover about in countries 
near our own. We hear suspicious accounts of reimported 
disease, and unquestionably are in fear lest fresh impetus be 
given to the plague by Incautious procedure. We should, for 
the present, jealously place ourselves against any relaxation of 
those measures which are calculated to prevent the carrying 
from place to place of the germs of disease. 

There is one consideration worth notice. Inasmuch as the 
death-rate is daily improving, it becomes a question whether 
the slaughtering of suspected and attacked animals may not 
now produce a much larger mortality than the full development 
of the disease itself? Itis not at all unlikely that this may be 
the case. We kill every attacked animal in an early stage, 
in the hope that we may prevent contagion; but it is almost 
certain that the rinderpest, left to itself without interference, 
will speedily die out, and that the proportionate number of the 
recoveries to the attacked will increase day by day. It is a serious 
question and deserves grave consideration. Dr. Farr tells us 
that in July the number of weekly attacks will be under a 
hundred; of these, no doubt, a very large percentage will 
recover. Suppose we go on killing all the attacked, we shall 
do much more mischief than the rinderpest possibly can do if left 
to its own fate. The percentage of recoveries is becoming so 
large that slaughtering positively produces a higher death-rate 
than the fullest influence of the disease in all its freedom of 
action. Besides, there is another consideration of much 
importance which must not be lost sight of. If an animal 
has once had the rinderpest it is not again attacked, and 
it is, therefore, very desirable that we preserve all the 
animals that have recovered from rinderpest as stock, so that we 
may breed from beasts who transmit a more or less marked 
degree of immunity to the offspring from subsequent attacks. 
Rinderpest is not so fatal amongst steppe cattle for this reason, 
and it should be a point with us to secure for stock all beasts 
upon whom a protective influence has been exercised. They 
may be likened to the vaccinated, in relation to small-pox. 
Our present measures annihilate all chance of securing such a 
breed of animals. We shall be introducing fresh stock, which 
will offer to another epidemic of rinderpest equal facility to the 
ravages of rinderpest poison. The time for the vigorous use of 
the “ stamping out” system would, according to the warranty 
of present facts, seem to have passed, and our attention should 
now be directed to the preservation of all recovered animals for 
breeding purposes. The last returns show a decrease of about 
1,500 attacks in one week; we believe the explanation is the 
one we have given, and is in accordance with all that is known 
| of epidemic diseases in general. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Tue vote of a large sum required for the maintenance and 
repair of public buildings during the past year revived in the 
House of Commons on Monday night a long-vexed question 
which we trust will soon be finally solved. It appears that 
among the various items £1,200 had been put down for 
designs for enlarging and improving the National Gallery. Tn 
answer to an inquiry from Mr. Bentinck, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works explained that the Government had determined 
to buy the ground now occupied by the workhouse, the parochial 
schools, and some houses in the rear of the present building, 
and that the particular sum in question was intended to 
remunerate a certain number of eminent architects who had 
been invited to send in designs illustrative of their respective 
notions as to the best means of laying out the ground. Six 
competitors had been originally chosen, and it had been 
arranged that they should receive £200 a-piece, but as it sub- 
sequently seemed possible that out of about a thousand profes- 
sional gentlemen in the United Kingdom ten might be found 
worthy of the task, Government had generously decided to 
admit that number into the lists, and thus by a simple process 
of arithmetic we are led to infer that the favoured decade will 
now get but £120 a-piece. Now, there is a venerable super- 
stition attached to the number seven, and another, founded, 
we believe, on the multiplication-table, which belongs to the 
number nine, but what magical properties six or ten may 
possess likely to recommend them to the Board of Works we 
are at a loss to conceive. Indeed, we have so lately expressed 
an opinion on the subject of limited competitions in archi- 
tecture that it is unnecessary for us to repeat our conviction 
that they generally fail in their object—assuming that that 
object is to secure the best available art-talent, as well as to 
avoid jobbery and the effects of ignorant prejudice. The vote, 
however, received the assent of the House, and we may there- 
fore conclude that ten architects, and ten only, will be allowed 
to enter the lists. The question, therefore, which remains to 
be considered in reference to this matter is no longer one of 
principle, but one of taste and expedience. What is to be the 
nature and extent of the proposed building? ‘There is a 
tradition that poor Mr. Wilkins, the author of those immortal 
pepper-boxes which have secured for him so unenviable a fame, 
was, after all, not so much to blamé as his critics have sup- 
posed. The story goes that he was obliged to use up and 
incorporate with his design certain old columns and other 
features which belonged to some former public building. 

This notion in reference to a national work is droll enough, 
and reminds one of the theatrical manager in “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” who, having purchased a practicable pump and a 
couple of buckets very cheap, requests his dramatic author to 
write a three-act comedy for the express purpose of bringing 
those valuable “ properties” on the stage. Having forced 
Mr. Wilks to “work in” his columns for the present 
gallery, shall we be obliged to avail ourselves of that unfor- 
tunate gentleman’s design as part of the fature edifice? If 
so, it will be well to bear in mind the ethos of his taste, and 
take care that the rest of the structure does not clash with it. 
As the “ pepper-castors” are such conspicuous features in 
front, why not raise an architectural mustard-pot and salt- 
cellar to adorn the rear? Seriously, we do not understand 
Mr. Cowper's piece-meal plan of operations. The design is to 
be divided into two portions, the one having reference to the 





new site, the other to the old. The two plans are to form a | 
complete and uniform building, yet the Government and | 


Parliament are free to accept either without its companion. 
If we understand this scheme rightly, it means that, although 
an architect may, after mature consideration, have treated the 
subject in its entirety, and distributed the various portions of 
his gallery so as to form a comprehensive and consistent 
design, he will nevertheless be at the mercy of any judicial 
committee, who may select one-half of his plan and condemn 
the rest, or, worse still, employ two distinct architects on one 
and the same edifice. Now, either of these contingencies 
would be most undesirable, and ought to be guarded against. 
Whatever means the Government may think fit to adopt in 
order to secure a design for the National Gallery, it ought to 
be a design for the whole building, and nothing short of that. 
This by no means necessitates its being all undertaken at one 
time. A portion might well be finished first, and would pro- 
bably suffice until our national collection of pictures is doubled: 
but not a wall should be raised until the composition of the 
entire structure, as it will finally appear, has been well con- 
sidered and definitely settled. By this means alone can a due 
consistency of taste be insured throughout the whole. 

It is satisfactory at least to find that the professional gentle- 








men whose names have been associated with the proposed com- 
petition represent various schools of art, and that each will 
find support in Parliament. Mr. Beresford Hope, indeed, con- 
gratulated the House on having avoided, while discussing the 
question of the new Law Courts, the revival of that «esthetic 
feud, the “ battle of the styles.” But the inkling of a bias, 
whether political, theological, or artistic, will general be mani- 
fest in any discussion, however amiably carried on. No one 
can read the remarks made by Mr. Bentinck and by Sir 
George Bowyer on this occasion without feeling that both 


| these gentlemen are violently prejudiced against medizval art. 
| If it is thought singular that men concerned so actively in the 


business of political life should find time to form any definite 
opinion on this score, we may point to a still more remarkable 
instance in Lord Palmerston, whose steady aversion to any 
kind of building which might be called Gothic was very 
extraordinary. But for this very curious antipathy on the 
part of the late Premier, the new Foreign-office now being 
erected from the Italian design of Mr. G. G. Scott, would 
probably have been raised in the style which that architect 


| usually affects, instead of one in which his hand must be 


necessarily unpractised. For the interests of art, we trust that 
no mistake of this sort may be made in the case of the new 
National Gallery. There will be at least one architect among 
the ten competitors who has won his spurs in the field of 
medieval design. To ask such aman to abandon the result of 
his matured judgment for the sake of gratifying a private pre- 
judice on the part of any individual member of the Government 
would be to insult him. The Judicial Committee, in selecting 
the best set of plans for execution, will necessarily have to 
make a selection of style, and to that selection they should 
adhere. It is, after all, the name of Gothic rather than a clever 
adaptation of the style itself which frightens the uneducated 
amateur. People have learned to associate the pointed arch 
with an idea of all that is dark, uncomfortable and bizarre. 
The notion is utterly fallacious. You may have as much 
light and convenience, as much simplicity, or as much of 
the picturesque as you please in a mediwval building. It is 
the most accommodating of all styles, and its warmest sup- 
porters will be found the most ready to avail themselves of 
modern appliances, provided always that they are based upon 
sound principles of construction. It is unfortunate for the 
revival of old English architecture that the most important of 
our public buildings exhibits most of the defects while it pos- 
sesses few of the merits that distinguished genuine Gothic. 
The style of the Houses of Parliament is a sort of debased 
Tudor, which no educated architect of the present day would 
now think of adopting for such a purpose. Nor would any 
sensible practitioner fall back into the archaisms which pre- 
vailed at any earlier period when their presence is likely 
to interfere with Victorian notions of health and comfort. It 
is, in short, not the letter, but the spirit of ancient work which 
our best Gothic architects attempt to realize. Thus much ought 
at least, to be publicly known concerning an art which though 
it is fast growing on the affections of young England, still 
finds some bitter, because ignorant, opponents. For the rest, 
it is a matter of taste; nor can we be surprised if, for some 
little time to come, both architects and amateurs prefer to err 
in judgment on the side of respectability with decent Italian 
design than adopt the wretched vagaries which are still 
perpetrated in the name of Gothic. The National Gallery 
competition might have been the means of bringing forward 
some of the best examples of each school. As it is, we can 
only hope for a fair field and no favour. 











PARLIAMENTARY SPEAKING. 


Tue class of political thinkers who hold that the passing of 
a Reform Bill will bring chaos back again, and among other 
confusions produce one of tongues, introducing into the British 
House of Commons many of the peculiarities of the American 
Congress, may find a certain amount of retrospective con- 
solation in the circumstance that immediately before this 
revolution the eloquence of the £10 representatives had attained 
its highest glory. Never was better speaking heard in the 
English Parliament than since the present session opened, and 
it may be anticipated that, during the ensuing week of high 
debate, the energy of argument, the felicity of illustration, 
and the polish and force of invective, will be even more 
remarkably apparent. On both sides in the tournay the same 
power has been exhibited. It is admitted that Mr. Gladstone 
never spoke with more refinement, or with more dexterity, 
than in justifying his Franchise Bill to a not too favourable 
audience; and on the other side, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Laing, and 
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Lord Cranbourne, furnished specimens of a style of speaking 
which, wanting the richness and musical flow of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s diction, is still a noble example of 
English culture. There is a general sentiment of pride among 


all classes—the unenfranchised working-men not excepted— _ 


when they compare these manly, practical, and yet ornate and 
scholarlike speeches with the “ utterances” of any other Senate 
with which they may casually become acquainted. Our leading 
orators are friends whom we love to greet, and on whose lips we 
hang even when disposed to dispute their conclusions. Mr. 
Horsman himself has done well this year; for although his 
philippic on the Reform Bill had all the faults of his prepared 
addresses intensified, and was more vehement than convincing, 
and more timid than vigorous, he drew from Mr. Bright one 
of the most effective replies ever made to a personal attack— 
a reply characterized by all the merits of his clear, sharp, and 
direct method of putting forth his strong thoughts. Mr. 
Bright has shown that it will ever be impossible to over- 
whelm him, either by denunciation or by sarcasm; the first 
he meets with a lusty defiance; the second he returns with 
interest, as the twin assailants found, whose new relations to 
each other and to nobody else provoked the happy parallel 
of the Scotch terrier, of which no man could say where was 
the head and where the tail. 

A comparison of the speeches made on this occasion with 
those delivered during the discussion of the first Reform Bill, 
with a view of ascertaining how far and in what way Parlia- 
mentary speaking has advanced would be an interesting study. 
No one can look back, ever so hastily, to the volumes of the 
newspapers of thirty-five years ago without observing about 


to the study of half a dozen of the principal journals to have 
his mind stored with arguments; and his mouth even with 
suitable and convenient words with which to perform his duty. 
So great, indeed, has been the influence of the press in edu- 
cating the public with respect to matters political and in esta- 

_ blishing a proper standard of taste for their discussion—in 
condemning rant and insisting on the necessity for real dis- 
cussion, that debates and decisions in Parliament are frequently 
little more than the registering of conclusions previously arrived 
at out of doors by the help of the received expounders of facts 
and principles. 

On the whole it may be concluded that little danger exists 
of the style of debate in the House of Commons becoming 
depraved. The fears of the opponents of Reform, if sincere, are 
groundless. The English working classes have anything but a 
deficient perception of what is sound and worthy in parliamen- 


| tary speaking. An American “stump” harangue would disgust 


all of them but the very lowest, quite as much as it would the 
wisest in u higher station. They honour the men of established 
reputation who adorn the Senate, and would pay respect to 
no one as their equals until he had earned his place by tangible 
intellectual achievements. Their reason must be addressed, 
and full allowance made for their powers of discrimination by 


| any representative who would secure and retain their regard. 
_ The nation—that is to say, all persons in it who concern 


themselves about politics—has become so highly educated from 
a variety of influences, that it would be all but an impossibility 


_ to drag down our public discussions to an American level; and 
_ there is ground to believe that those educational influences will 


the orations of that day a set and stiff form which is nolonger | 


recognisable in the controversy of the same arena. 


Then the | 


legislator prepared with the most elaborate care, with much | 
consumption of midnight oil, much shaping of phrases, and | 
fitting in of apt quotations from the ancients, the formal | 
addresses he was once or twice in a Parliament to deliver to a | 


body which regarded the manner as much as, if not more than, 
the matter. Now the consideration of the matter pre- 
dominates, and the best speakers and most successful are those 
who go straight to their end with the fewest and the most 
forcible words. We talk of a Member’s observations rather 


than of his oration, of his “ points” more frequently than of | 


increase in strength rather than diminish. We are not 
prompted to fear the contrary by any proposal to confide more 
in the good sense of the masses of the people. The only 
moment when an apprehension of possible retrogression crosses 
and darkens the mind is when any portion of the press is found 
under-estimating the intelligence of the population, and mis- 
takenly pandering to a supposed low tone among them. 
Blatant nonsense in daily journals persevered in might in the 


| end corrupt the people, and destroy their appreciation of what 


is honest in view and seemly in treatment; and we are not 
prepared to say that a tendency does not exist in some quarters 


| to indulge in an inflated and reckless style of writing, 


his quips or figures, of his line of argument—not of his artistic | 
management of sentences. This change is for the better, though | 
it must be plain that the new style may sin in becoming de- | 


graded to a sort of mere “ remarks,” in language little above 
ordinary conversation, which would deprive the House of Com- 
mons of much of its power over the nation, and tend to lower 
the general political tone. The medium between the tiresome 
stateliness of the former era and the careless rough-and-ready 
chatter which some unreasonably fear may prevail at a future 
date, if the security for good-breeding and a high intellectuality 
of £3 a voter more be sacrificed, seems now to be our happy 
position. 
of responsibility as to manner, are numerous enough to drag 
up the less so somewhat towards their own level. No vulgarity 
is possible—none will ever be possible—in the British Parlia- 
ment, stand the franchise at what sum it may, for reasons to 


be afterwards hinted at; but there needs a standard of taste, | 


to prevent declension to a twaddling not perhaps altogether 
without sense, but wholly without attractions. 

The present prevailing style of speaking in the House of 
Commons is due in a large measure to the influence of a 
high order of press-writing. In 1831, discussion formed but 
a subordinate part of the function of the journalist. The 
institution of the English newspaper was then still in its 
infancy. The reports of the debates were ample, but the 
political commentary suggested by them was found rather in 
pamphlets than in leading articles. The Parliamentary 
orator was then, for the most part, the originator—the press, 
when it spoke, only followed the line of thought he had indi- 
cated. But things are different now. The speaker in the 
House as often gathers his facts and catches up his argu- 
ments from the columns of the press as do public writers find 
their material in his addresses. For a single example of the 
manner in which the press sifts and prepares a subject for 
the legislator before his time comes for dealing with it, take 
the case of the Jamaica inquiry. That topic is sure to 
Mi. | the attention of Parliament, but can much be said 
peyond what the journals have stated by the pens of corre- 
Resp in the island and the experienced elucidators at 
Pree ? The representative of even less than average powers, 
: 10 wishes to please his constituents, or, as he may suppose, 
: serve his country or the cause of truth and justice by 
reating of this grave matter, will only have to apply himself 


which in time might create its counterpart in the House of 
Commons. To guard the purity and elevation of newspaper 
writing is to keep the fountain of parliamentary speaking clear 
and wholesome. 





AN IRISH ANTI-PUSEYITE RPOT. 


Tux painful scenes enacted last Sunday in the parish church 


| of St. Bride’s, in Dublin, have recalled to the memories of 
| most persons the disturbances which, for a time, made 


The carefully educated class, who speak with a sense | 





| St. George-in-the-East so notorious, and gave a momentary 
check to the advance of ritualism in this country. In the one 
case, as in the other, public opinion interposed in a manner 
neither the most agreeable nor most to be approved of, to do 
what the bishop of the diocese was either unable or unwilling 
to attempt. That the demonstration of opinion in Dublin 
will be foliowed by more permanent results, we think few 
persons will doubt, who take into account the distinctive and 
very different religious circumstances of the two countries. In 
order to comprehend the full significance of this event, a person 
accustomed only to English churches must, first of all, try to 
realize the intensity of the anti-Popish feelings of Irish 
Protestants, and understand what Puseyism is as viewed from 
their stand-point. He should also have some idea of the steps 
by which ritualism—a thing so alien to the feelings of the vast 
majority of Irish Protestants—has gradually worked its way 
into some of their churches. It is, above all things, necessary 
that he should keep in mind that, in consequence of there 
being always in Ireland an abundant supply of genuine 
Romanism, of which the Irish Church, from its position, is the 
natural enemy, any attempt to increase its quantity, even by 
spurious imitations, will be certain to excite extreme jealousy 
‘and suspicion, and to be resented accordingly. In England, 
Church tendency is in an opposite direction. Nonconformity, 
much more than Rome, is the adversary which most disturbs 
the peace of the English clergy; and consequently the current 
of Charch feeling runs more in an anti-Puritanical channel 
and towards Rome. There is, moreover, in the green isle a 
large section of the Church of an ultra-Protestant stamp, 
whose sympathies are much more with the Orange lily than 
the native shamrock, d<scendants of the old Scotch settlers, 
men of an iconoclast school of thought, whose. religious 
prejudices it is no small matter to trifle with. To force 
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ritualism, even in its mildest form, on such men is almost as 
perilous as throwing a burning brand into gunpowder. 

These circumstances being taken into account, we can easily 
understand why ritualism should, up to a comparatively recent 
period, have taken as little hold on Ireland as English toads or 
snakes have, or be as non-indigenous as the mistletoe. Under 
the régime of the late Archbishop Whately, and during the time 
when the Tractarian controversy was rife in England, it not 
only received no support or sympathy from the Irish clergy, 
but was met by the effective and determined opposition of that 
prelate in his “Cautions for the Times” and other writings. 
There were in Dublin a few churches in which there was a shade 
or suspicion of Tractarianism; but the evil was content to hide 
its diminished head in retirement, and the clergy of these 
churches basked in no pleasant sunshine of episcopal favour. 
There were some High Churchmen of ability in the city, but 
they were not counted among the chaplains or favourites of 
Dr. Whately, whose school of thought was that now known as 
Broad Church. The fashionable church of St. Stephen's, in 
Mount-street, of which Dr. Woodward, who lately died at Rome, 
was for some time incumbent, was considered, and not without 
reason, rather high; but its tendencies in that direction were 
not of any marked or offensive kind. The elegant new church 
built at Sandy-mount by the late Sydney Herbert incurred no 
small amount of popular disfavour after its first opening, through 
suspicion of a leaning to Puseyism; but this feeling gradually 
wore away under the able and instructive ministration of the 
Rev. William De Burgh, now rector of Arboe. The church, how- 
ever, which at that time had the worst reputation for Paseyism 
was the little chapel of Grangegorman, on the north side of 
Dublin, of which the Rev. Mr. Maturin, once also a curate 
of St. Stephen’s, was for many years incumbent. But of 
Mr. Mgturin it must in justice be said, that through good 
report and evil report, whether enjoying the favour of Arch- 
bishop Trench, or under the cold shade of Archbishop Whately’s 
disapproval, he continued during the whole period of his 
incumbency to pursue one even and consistent course. 

Beyond these churches, the Tractarianism of which was 
what in England would be considered of but the mildest type, 
it can hardly be said a germ of this peculiar form of religious 
thought existed elsewhere in the Irish Church. The Church 
of St. Bride, which has been rendered notorious by the riot of 
Sunday, was certainly not remarkable for ritualism. It must, 
however, be said, in justice to the incumbent, the Rev. Mr. 
Carroll, who at present is the subject of so much unsparing 
comment, that, even in Archbishop Whately’s time, he mani- 
fested certain proclivities, of which his recent practices are the 
logical development. He rendered himself remarkable for a 
time by peculiarities of dress which distinguish High Church- 
men; and having, moreover, a decided taste for church music 
which he had cultivated when he was in early life a curate in 
England, it is but fair and charitable to presume that his 
present opinions are of much older date than that of the 
appointment of Dr. Trench to the archbishopric of Dublin. 
Bat, while we thus do him justice, there can be no doubt that 
these opinions have, since that appointment, become more 
pronounced, and have fructified into the results of which he is 
now reaping the bitter consequences. 

From these facts it is evident that the spread of Irish 
Puseyism is primarily traceable to the encouragement it has 
received from the present Archbishop of Dublin. The few 
High Churchmen of note in that city have all either been 
taken into favour by him or promoted. Drs. Todd and Lee, 
the only two among the Fellows of College who were of this 
way of thinking, have been made his chaplains; and to him 
also the latter is indebted for the valuable archdeaconry of 
which he now pockets the revenues and bears the title. The 
Rev. Mr. Maturin, of Grangegorman, has also been taken into 
favour; and the Rev. Mr. Dawson, formerly S. P. G. Secretary 
in Dublin, whose late sermon on the Christian Sacrifice has so 
much aroused Irish Protestant indignation, is another chaplain, 


and has been appointed to a new church lately built in | 
Dublin. With so many clergy of this one school of thought | 


taken into immediate favour, what more rational conclusion 
could the minor clerical fry of the archbishop’s diocese come to 
than that ritualism is the only ladder to promotion to which 


they may look? That the archbishop has made the serious | 
_ rest, having gone through a long life in'a manner that largely 


mistake of too hastily throwing himself into the hands of a 
party on his elevation to the Episcopal Bench there is, 
unfortunately, too much reason to believe. Received at first 
by the Irish clergy with an enthusiasm of rejoicing he has now 
fallen into general disfavour, and ‘has impaired his usefulness 


as an archbishop. An opportunity, however, now presents 


itself by which he may by a vigorous effort recover the ground 
he has lost, and prevent the opinion already becoming too 





| prevalent being confirmed that Government made a fatal 
mistake in his appointment. 

Bat in justice, on the other hand, both to Archbishop Trench 
and the incumbent of St. Bride’s, it must be allowed that the 
Puseyism of which they are pronounced guilty, is but a feeble 
reflex of that which bears the same name in this country. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that, in the church of St. Bride’s, 
the offence which has been taken by the public proceeds from 
chasubles and dalmatics, or censers and incense. Such things 
are at present unknown in Ireland, except in the pure Roman 
Catholic Church. The particular ritualism which called down 
on Mr. Carroll on Sunday last, as a first attack, a volley of 
coughing and sneezing, was neither a crucifix nor an altar 
light, but simply the intoning of the Litany by an unsurpliced 
choir. The addition of hissing to the programme when he 
intoned the Apostle’s Creed, was for no greater offence than 
turning to the east during that part of the service. The perfect 
Babel of noises which afterwards drowned his sermon in 
bird-calling and Kentish fire, and vociferations of “ No Popery” 
and “ No Puseyism,” had apparently no other cause of provo- 
cation than the black soutane in which he had appeared in a 
previous part of the service, while preparing the “altar” for 
the reception of the sacred elements. And afterwards, during 
the Communion Service, when he was greeted with derisive 
shouts of laughter and cries of “ go to Rome” and “ The Con- 
fession Box,” and forced, by the din that prevailed, to throw 
himself into his chair and contemplate the excited congregation 
with mixed chagrin and indignation, it was not for any extra- 
ordinary genuflexions or prostrations of adoration in which he 
indulged, but solely on account of his taking the wine from a 
credence table and pouring it into the chalice. These matters 
appear to people accustomed to English Puseyism but trifling 
causes of provocation, but they are not such in Ireland. 
Credence tables and intoning the service, turning to the east, 
and preaching in a white surplice, in parish churehes, are acts 
of ritualism no less offensive there than its more extreme forms 
are in England. Although, therefore, some palliation may be 
found in these considerations for the course Mr. Carroll has 
taken and the Archbishop allowed, neither can be altogether 
cleared from the charge of indiscretion, When bishops go 
to Ireland they must, to an extent, do as Ireland does. The 
Irish are a keen-witted people, and can quickly see the groove 
on which a clergyman desires to travel. The beginning of 
strife is as the letting out of water, and so is the growth of 
ritualism. By little it begins and by little it grows; but the 
goal towards which it inevitably tends is sympathy with Rome 
or absorption in Rome. Irish Protestants know this, and have 
determined to nip the growth of this evil in the bud. It will 
be vain for Archbishop Trench to shelter himself under the plea 
that these practices are “ not illegal.” The English Archbishops 
have categorically pronounced judgment against the extension 
of ritualism in England, and shown that it is opposed to the 
episcopal practice of the Church for the last 300 years; and 
we cannot see why an Irish archbishop should hesitate about 
taking a similar course in Ireland. At all eventS as to the 
parish of St. Bride’s, we trust it will be found when Sunday 
comes that Dr. Trench has interposed his authority, and 
prevented a recurrence of scenes that are a disgrace to the 
Irish Church. * 














THE LATE MR. KEBLE. 


Fripay, the 6th of April, saw committed to the earth, in 
the churchyard of Hursley, Hampshire, where he had officiated 
as minister for nearly thirty years, the mortal remaius of the 
Rev. John Keble, known to his parishioners as a zealous and 
kind-hearted clergyman, and to the English-speaking world 
generally as a religious poet of no mean order. It was on the 
day before Good Friday—viz., on the 29th of Mareh—that he 
drew his last breath; and, could he have had his choice, one can 
| imagine that he would have selected that very season as the 

time wherein he was to lay down the burden of his mortality. 
On the eve of a great Christian observance, he, the singer of 
Christian observances, and, as a High Churchman, the studious 
follower of all religious ceremonials, passed away to his rest. 





Setting aside differences of opinion on specific points, it will 


be acknowledged on all hands that he had fully earned that 


elicited both reverence and love. Mr, Keble was born as far 
back as 1792, and was therefore seventy-four years of age when 
he died. His father was also a clergyman, and go excellent * 
scholar that he gave his son a sufficiently good education to 
enable him, ere he was yet quite fifteen, to obtain a scholarship 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford: This was at the latter end 
of 1806. Many years later, Keble became one of the leaders at 
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Oxford of what has since been termed the Puseyite or Tractarian 
party. He was the friend of Dr. Pusey, of Newman, of 
Hurrell Froude, and of others of the same band of revolutionists 
in the ceremonial of the Church of England; and he was 
among the contributors to the famous “ Tracts for the Times,” 
which, thirly years ago, set all England in a flame. Unques- 
tionably, whether for good or evil, he helped in no small 
degree to bias in the new direction many of the enthusiastic 
young men of that time; unquestionably, he was a polemical 
writer of the most extreme kind, equally opposed to Evan- 
gelical teaching, to Dissent, and to those newer ideas in religion 
which are at this moment agitating the minds and consciences 
of men, just as Puseyism agitated them in the youthful days of 
the generation now passing away. He was in heart and soula 
dominant Churchman—to that extent a man of narrow views, 
and to that extent also a man to be guarded against; but, 


apart from controversial matters, an exemplary pastor and a | 


warm friend. It is a suspicious feature in his theology that, 


while he had no common grounds of sympathy with Noncon- 
formists, he spoke “ with uncontrollable emotion,” according to | 
a correspondent of the Guardian, of Dr. Newman’s “ Apologia | 


pro Vité Sua.” The writer whom we are quoting says he does 


not think he is expressing himself too strongly in affirming that | 


“he hailed it with raptwre, and he augured that from it would 


spring the beginning of a peace between the two great Churches | 
of the West, which, said he, ‘though I shall not live to see it, | 


999 


you will recognise as God’s wonderful mercy towards us. 


The reception of Dr. Pusey’s “ Eirenicon” by the leading | 
members of the Roman Catholic Church, does not confirm | 


Keble’s sanguine anticipations; nor is such a peace desirable 
on the only terms which the Papacy is ever likely to accept, 


for it would simply mean the entire submission of the Church | 


of England to that of Rome. 

But it is as the poet of “The Christian Year” and the 
“Lyra Innocentium” that Keble will be most widely and 
permanently known. Even in these works his High Church 


views are very apparent; but they are to some extent qualified | 


by the graces of poetry and the fervour of personal devotion. 


Of the two collections of poetry to which we have referred, the | 


first-named, and the earlier in point of production, is the more 
famous. It was originally published in 1827, and has since 
passed through nearly ninety editions. With the proceeds, 
Mr. Keble rebuilt his church at Hursley, and, had he been a 
covetous instead of a conscientious man, he might have made 


a fortune by his priestly Muse. The character of his poetry | 


may be surmised from his life and opinions. It was gentle, 
sweet, devotional, and highly cultivated, but wanting in strength 
and depth, and somewhat feminine in its excess of emotion and 
sentiment. It has had, however, an immense influence; has 
given delight and comfort to many, and will always be remem- 
bered with respect as one of the religious utterances of the 
nineteenth century. 








POLICEMEN IN PLAIN CLOTHES. 


In the early part of February last, a deadly encounter took 
place near the Crystal Palace, one Saturday morning, between 
two persons, each of whom appeared to the other to be a 
malefactor of some kind. As it turned out, one was a police- 
man, whose sole object was the protection of the public; and 
the other was a pianist, who had been professionally attending an 
evening party, and whose only aim was to go home and get to 
his bed as speedily as possible. If each had known who the 
other was, nothing could have been more fortunate than their 
meeting at such an hour, and in such a place. For the place 
was lonely, and the hour about two in the morning, when a 
timid wayfarer would be glad to know that there was a police- 
man at hand in case of accident ; and when a policeman, with 
a due sense of his position as a public guardian, would feel 
pleased that there was some one for him to protect. But two, 
circumstances tended to disarrange this fitness of things—the 
Pianist carried a bag, and the policeman was in plain clothes. 
Why & man carrying a bag at-night should be a more suspicious 
object than a man carrying a bag by day, we have never been- 
able to understand. But it appears that, to the eye ofa 
constable, this is one of the facts which demand further 
inquiry; and so Mr. Maddocks, the policeman in question, 
seeing that Mr. Ferguson, the pianist, carried a bag, at once 
followed him. 

This startled Mr. Ferguson. If there is one man who may 
be supposed to be more inoffensive and less dangerous than any 
other, we should say it is a pianist coming home after profes- 
sional attendance at an evening party. To say nothing of the 


sition, there is the somewhat servile position he has been filling. 
He has had to pipe while others danced, to change his tune at 
command, to be servant to a merriment which he has not 
shared, to be an inferior to persons to whom on his own ground, 
and perhaps, their wealth excepted, upon theirs, he is superior. 
Very possibly he has had to endure the discomfort of being 
laughed at, or of hearing his playing criticised as too slow or too 
fast, or of being told that his selection shows want of taste. 
All this he has had to bear meekly, with a grin, if not with a 
smile; feeling that for the nonce it would be better’to be the 
waiter who has been hired for the occasion, and who, ministering 
to the creature comforts of the assembly, has had guests and 
comforts much at his command, with at least the smiles of 
| the kitchen to console him for his labours upstairs. Therefore, 
| if it were necessary for us in the loneliest time of the night, 
| and in the dreariest season of the year, to have to come 
| face to face with a stranger “carrying a bag,” and we were 
| allowed to choose what upon inquiry the stranger should 
| turn out to be, we should say, “ Let him be a pianist return- 
ing home after six or seven hours’ labour at the piano, 
accompanied by that exquisite humiliation which the British 
_ matron and British misses and their swains know so well 
how to inflict.” But none of these merciful and considerate 
| thoughts occurred to Maddocks. He saw before him only a 
| 
| 





man with a bag. The man, alone, might have passed 
muster; but the suspicious appendage required explanation. 
| So he followed him; and as he followed him the man with 
the bag quickened his pace, and presently began to run. 
The acute Maddocks saw, without any doubt whatever, that 
he was on the track of a subtle and obdurate burglar. And 
now, girding up his loins, he set off at full speed to run the 
scoundrel down, and presently overtook him. After a short 
parley there came a struggle, in the midst of which Ferguson 
whipped out a knife and stuck it into Maddocks. Then he 
released himself, and, rushing back, took out his watch, laid it 
on the pavement, and cried out, “ Take that if you want it, but 
do not hurt me.” 
| The truth of the matter is that the terrified pianist thought 
he was in the hands of a Philistine when, in fact, he was flying 
| from, and then stabbing, a public guardian. But nothing 
could be more natural than the reasoning by which he arrived 
at his conclusion. A policeman at two in the morning is only 
to be distinguished from a civilian or a thief by his uniform. 
|The constable whom Mr. Ferguson stabbed was so unlike a 
policeman, that he looked uncommonly like a foot-pad. He 
| was dressed in a grey top-coat and low-crowned deerstalker’s 
hat. Such a costume, at such an hour, and in so lonely a 
place, might easily excite alarm in the breast of a man of 
| stronger nerves than a pianist. And then all the attendant 
circumstances favoured Mr. Ferguson’s idea that the policeman 
in plain clothes was a footpad. For as Mr. Ferguson quickened 
his pace, the man in the grey topcoat quickened his also, and 
began to run as soon as Ferguson, so that there was no hope 
for him but to give the enemy leg-bail. In the result both 
parties suffered. The policeman was stabbed, and Mr. Fergu- 
son was prosecuted for feloniously wounding him. Fortu- 
_ nately, Maddocks recovered, and on Monday last the Grand 
Jury ignored the bill against Ferguson; but “they at 
the same time expressed their opinion that in all cases where 
policemen in plain clothes were employed, some unmistakable 
| means should be adopted, either by a staff or a warrant card, 
to show who they are, with a view to prevent the recurrence 
of a similar proceeding to the present.” We quite agree with 
the protest here conveyed against the practice of sending out 
police in plain clothes. But we cannot agree with the Grand 
Jury in thinking that the staff or a warrant card, or anything 
short of the uniform, will effectually guard against the recurrence 
of a similar misadventure. 








THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Tux question of the education of women fills now a much 
more worthy place than it did a few years back; indeed, till 
very lately it has filled no place at all. The palpable difference 
between the scientific method in which the education of boys 
has claimed to be treated, and the general neglect which has 
been accorded to the subject of their sisters’ training, has from 
time to time called some passing attention to the question, but 
as a general rule it has lain quietly on its shelf. It is not 
that the education of girls in the upper ranks of life or in the 
upper middle classes has been neglected, but there has been 
little system or science in it. The teachers have themselves too 
often been undertaught, a fault more serious in the instructors 








tendency of his art to civilize, and give gentleness to his dispo- | of girls than of boys, for a girl is more likely than a boy to 
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show an inquisitive turn of mind, and to test the knowledge 
and readiness of those who undertake to teach her. The books 
employed in the education of girls have been but little suited 
to their purpose, and the hands which have manipulated them 
into teaching machines have been unskilful and unready. And 
even had the books been better, although a good workman can 
work with any tools, a bad one can work with none. In the 
case of primary education, indeed, boys and girls have long been 
put on a footing of equality, and an equal amount of care has 
been expended upon the books and the system employed for the 
two sexes. But there the equality has ceased. Governesses of 
the stamp of Miss Susan Bennett in “ Christian’s Mistake,” 
and schoolmistresses whose intellectual powers would have 
been overtasked by the requirements of Mr. Squeers’s head 
class, have had the formation of the minds of recent genera- 
tions. There seems to be good hope now that all this may 
soon be classed definitively among the “ have beens.” 


As is the case with all good things, there is a chance of 
having too much education for women, taking education in the 
conventional, unliteral sense of the word. Girls can easily be 
overtaught, and as easily taught in wrong directions. With 
less in the way of safety-valves than boys possess in football 
and cricket, and with a stronger acquisitive power, there is 
considerable fear lest girls should suffer from the effects of too 
large draughts of knowledge administered in earlier youth; 
and it is very possible to ignore over much the final cause of 
women, and teach them things which occupy in the teaching 
time that might have been put to better purpose in furthering 
the development of their raison d’étre. The educators of 
women, like all other educators, have to remember the wide 
distinction which exists in the nature of things between mental 
training and the acquisition of knowledge, a distinction which 
is unpleasantly forced upon our notice when some pert and 
flippant young person talks of her college and displays her 
stores of undigested fact, with a lamentable absence of feminine 


modesty and a presumptuous ignorance of the methods of 


combination and induction, as if the possession of a certain 
number of metallic facts were the great aim and end of life. 
It is to be feared that if the education of girls is assimilated 
too closely to that of boys, this distinction may be lost sight 
of. For instance, an elementary smattering of Latin or Greek 
as ordinarily learned at school is of no mortal use to boy or 
gitl. If these languages are taught scientifically, even a small 
amount of work in them assists the reasoning powers in their 
early attempts at development, and if this small amount is 
used as a direct means to an end, as an introduction to the 
further study of these or other languages, it is in itself valu- 
able. But with boys who leave school early, and are taught 
mechanically in the lowest form of a public school, and with 
girls who are put by their governesses through the declensions 
of substantives and adjectives, with perhaps an irregular raid 
upon the verb swm, or amo and moneo if the grammar 
patronized gives those verbs first, the only faculty benefited is 
the memory, and it might as well be practised by the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge that may be useful in after life. So that 
indiscriminate instruction in Latin is unwise in girls’ schools, 
and is by all means to be deprecated. The grammar and con- 
structions of the French and German languages are better 
taught to girls than they are taught in the average of good boys’ 
schools, and they are more useful in themselves to girls than 
Latin or Greek, while affording equally the means of educating 
the mind. It is true that some knowledge of the Latin 
language is most valuable, indeed is essential, for a thorough 
study of the refinements of French and Italian; but from the 
difficulty of providing governesses and schvolmistresses really 
qualified to teach Latin, it is very doubtful whether the point 
would, in any considerable number of cases, be reached at 
which a knowledge of that language becomes useful as a master 
key ; and it should be laid down as a principle, that all teaching 


| sound scholarship. 


| and good taste of the translations.” 


| few showed considerable knowledge of the languages. 
_ same time many have failed utterly—showing a complete igno- 


It is worth while to com- 
pare this with the report on the performances of the boys, who 
offered themselves for examination on the same subjects, and 
with exactly the same papers. Of the seniors the examiner 
says :—‘“I think I may say that the way in which the Latin 
and Greek papers have been done is, on the whole, creditable. 
Many had evidently prepared the subjects with great = Ig 

t the 


rance not only of the particular subjects, but of common words 
and grammatical constructions,” and more to the same effect. Of 
the juniors :—“ The translation was fairly done, although a 
good deal of it gave signs of a good memory rather than of 
The parsing, although improved at some 
centres, yet was often extremely bad. The composition was, as a 
rule, absolutely worthless.” And another means of comparison is 
afforded by the tabulated per-centages of failures. Of senior 
boys 21°6 per cent. failed in Latin: in actual numbers 38 out 
of 176; of senior girls, 18°1: 2 out of 11. Of junior boys, 23 
per cent., being 136 out of 594; of junior girls none failed of 
three candidates. Of course, the smallness of the total 
numbers in the case of the girls renders these per-centages a 
less trustworthy means of comparison than they would have 
been had the numbers of girls and boys approximated more 
nearly ; still we are enabled to say that the few girls in for the 
examination did better than the many boys. It is useless, 
therefore, to argue from experience against Latin being made 
a branch of girls’ education; but those who interest themselves 
in the question will do well to see that the present rage for 
assimilating the education of girls to that of boys does not go 
so far as to give Latin anything like the universal place it 
holds now in boys’ schools, much to the detriment of a large 
number of the unfortunate boys themselves. 

One among the reasons for the movement now in progress 
for improving the education of girls appears to lie in the fact 
that many women now earn their livelihood in other ways than 
by going out as governesses, and though one might have sup- 
posed that more teaching would be necessary for an embryo 








| SO On. 
| sailor’s rule of thumb. 


that possibly can be administered to girls by teachers of their | 


oWn sex, should be so administered ; to which consideration may 
be added the lamentable worthlessness as scientific instructors 
of many of the so-called professors of Latin who attend young 
ladies’ seminaries and academies. The late local examinations 
of the University of Cambridge, to which for the first time girls 
have been admitted as well as boys, prove conclusively that 
the study of Latin is conducted very satisfactorily in some 
educational establishments, as the following extract from the 
report of the Syndicate may show:—* Three junior girls 
attempted Latin; of these none failed. Of nine seniors,* two 
failed. The examiners say that the papers were extremely 
creditable. They appear to have been struck with the accuracy 





* In this article a discrepan appears, owing to a mistake i Jni i 
Report quoted. The Classical Beaniner says re out of 9 = ceniat abide 


The tabulated per-centages 2, out of 11, The latter is correct, 


governess than for any other girl, the various requirements of 
the present day demand much more, both of actual information 
and of systematic training, than the education of the old style 
of governess did. Knowledge can now be put to many paying 
uses which were not dreamed of in the past generation. The 
vast mass of periodical literature which is devoured by the 
public in the course of each year affords employment and a 
means of subsistence to a larger number of educated women 
than the public is quite aware of. A good deal of decidedly 
trowsered literature comes, in fact, from unknown petticoats. 
Women hold, too, a higher place than they once did in the 
intellectual and political and general social world. Their 
former position in the political world depended upon their 
power of intrigue for the most part, but now they are recog- 
nised and valuable advisers. It is not true, although it was 
said by one of themselves two years ago with that half-defiant, 
half-exaggerating air which unfortunately the advocates of 
women’s rights are wont to adopt, that “a man who lets it be 
known that he consults his wife, endangers his own reputation 
for sense.” The exaggeration of this overbalances a lurking 
truth, which truth itself would soon cease to be a truth if more 
of system were introduced into the education of women. They 
are not trained to be consecutive and to reason sufficiently. 
Ask any one fresh from the hands of her mistresses, and 
she will tell you probably that she could never get the 
reasons for things, why she was to move the figures one 
to the left hand when she came to multiply by tens, and 
All has been too much after the fashion of the 
And yet, in spite of this, so great 
is the power of ready adaptation possessed by women, 80 Un- 
erring their tact, so keen their esprit primesautier, that by the 
time the girl becomes a matron she is in many instances the 
shrewdest practical adviser a man can have. Jt is a great 
pity not to do more than has so far been done to educate these 
great natural gifts and harmonize them into symmetrical and 
governable concord of operation. The tenacity of purpose, 
too, of a true woman is a quality*of which very great gain can 
be made, if only a rational calculus is put into the hands of its 
possessor. For want of this care in supplementing the kind- 
nesses of nature to women, men get into the way of speaking 
of them in the absence of their wives as holding their position 
of advisers by a peculiar tenure. Miss Betsy Trotwood was in 
the habit of finding admirable counsel in the utterances of 
Mr. Dick, but that was only because in the simplicity of his 
ruined intellect he did not look beyond the surface, nor overlaid 
a question with complications and subtleties. Some men pro- 
fess that the advising power of women is of the same kind. 
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Others, still more libellous, instance the example of the Lord | 


John Russell of many years ago, who felt himself equal to 
forecasting the manner in which the wiser portion of the 
British public would accept any proposed measure, but could 
not tell how the larger portion would take it, and so retained 
on his personal list a gentleman known as the foolometer, 


altogether unmanned by hearing her say, “ Granted, sir !’” 


| The absurdity is patent at once. You have been taken at 


whose remarks afforded a tolerably safe indication of the tone | 


that influential body of his countrymen would adopt. But all 
sensible men are beginning not only to see but also publicly to 
recognise that it is not as lighthouses set on dangerous rocks 


that they regard the counsels of women, nor yet as irrational | 
shots which hit the mark that those who aim lower are in | 


danger of missing. And therefore it is very necessary to take 
all care that can be taken to see that the improvement which 
from one cause or another has now set in with respect to the 
education of women shall continue and increase. For many 
women, governesses and those who may engage in literary 
pursuits, for example, a much more careful selection of the 
subjects and facts to which they are introduced is necessary, 
and for all women, whatever their career is to be, a very much 
more rational method of teaching, such as may evoke the fine 
reasoning powers of which women’s nature is possessed. 








APOLOGIES. 


An apology has a very different meaning nowadays from 
what it used to bear. Once it signified a defence of what was 
thought to be right; now it is a confession of something that 
cannot be defended. When Socrates delivered his famous 
Apology before the Athenian judges, we must not suppose 
that he was begging their pardon for having preached. the 
truth and taught men their own shallowness, and exposed 
many deep-rooted prejudices. On the contrary, he explained 
why he thought it right and patriotic and pious to do so, and 
he was ready to abide the consequences of what he had done, 
We must attach the same meaning to those thousand and one 
“ Apologies ” for Christianity which have appeared at various 
epochs of Church history, ancient and modern. And such an 
explanation would seem not to be altogether superfluous when 
royal lips have been heard to complain that it was very strange 
that so many “ apologies for the Bible ” should be considered 
necessary. ‘The apologist is always a defendant, but in one 
sense he pleads not guilty, and in the other guilty. As it is 
never particularly pleasant to cry “ Peccavi,”’ it is never 
agreeable to have to make an apology. Yet there is the 
undignified apology and the apology dignified. The most 
abject form occasionally appears in the advertisement columns 
of the daily papers, where we may read that— 


“I, Uriah Heep, do hereby acknowledge that the expressions used 
by me respecting Mr. Teazle are entirely false, and dictated by 
malicious feeling, and I unreservedly retract them, and offer the most 
ample APOLOGY; Mr. Teazle consenting to take no farther 
proceedings against me.’’ 


After having been reduced to this we should think it would 
be impossible to walk about the streets, excepting on all fours 
with one’s tail between one’s legs. But, on the other hand, 
the best and the bravest of men know how true manliness and 
true dignity require a frank apology to be made for an injury 
done to another. An act of rudeness, a mistake, a sudden out- 
burst of temper—we all know how such things may occur again 
and again, and how far a graceful apology may go towards 
making it all right once more. But there seems no room for 
an apology left after the committal of a mean, ungenerous act. 
It is inadmissible ; it only aggravates the circumstances. We 
know of no form of apology to be used after swindling widows 
and orphans, nor one that will set you straight again with 
yourself and the world after you have broken some one’s heart 
by selfish flirtation. These are things for which silent con- 
trition is more appropriate than anything in the way of 
apology. 

_ The apology conventional is on our lips from morning to 
night. If we have to contradict a friend, if we are almost 
tripped up by a lady’s skirts, if we want to reach something 
on the table, if we speak to a stranger by mistake, if we meet 
Some one in the street and begin to execute a grand pas 
Virresolution, because neither has the presence of mind to 
re on which side to pass,—quite mechanically we say, “I 

*§ your pardon.” And fancy our consternation if on every 
occasion _Wwe were taken at our word and were assured of 
Unconditional forgiveness. Every one has in his lifetime 
wil Go suddenly in some doorway a housemaid armed 
ms room or bucket, and when he stopped short with the 

conscious “ I beg your pardon,” he has been astounded and 








your word, and were as unprepared for it as Don Magnifico 
would be if, when he told you with splendid Spanish courtesy 
that all his valuables were yours, you should thank him 
warmly and begin to pack them up. 

There are some folks whose whole life is one long apology, 
though in a different sense to Father Newman’s “ Apologia 
pro Vité Sui.” They seem to deprecate their own existence. 
They never feel anything but de trop. The very expression of 
their eyes entreats you to bear with them, the movements of 
their hands and the gait which they assume in walking are 
mute appeals to your generosity. And in the majority of cir- 
cumstances this by no means betokens real humility. It is 
only a morbid exhibition of self-consciousness, which in another 
shape makes shy people so abrupt and brusque in their 
manners. If such folk are a pain and grief to themselves, 
they also should have the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
an intolerable nuisance to their friends. But the greatest and 
most inexcusable nuisance is the man who elaborately apologizes 
to you for the entertainment which he sets before you It is 
the true mark of a snob to do this. He regrets that he has no 
salmon to give you. “ Positively, my dear sir, there wasn’t a 
bit of fish in the market!” He begs your pardon for every glass 
of wine you drink—you are Maecenas dining with Horace. 
You must forget the choice Cacuban which it is implied you 
drink every day, and graciously sip the “vile Sabinum.” Bat 
your host is most likely fishing for compliments about his wine 
all the while. Then he apologizes for the people whom he has 
asked to meet you, a still lower depth of snobbery. And 
possibly his wife may take up the same song after dinner, and 
whisper to you that you musn’t look at the milk, which of 
course is very different to what your beautiful Alderneys give; 
and if you stay the night at her house, there will as likely as 
not be another apology because the servants come in at half- 
past ten to family prayers, and a final act of self-abasement 
when you take your chamber candle either because your room 
is small or your bed is short, or because some other peg may 
be found on which to hang another apology. Miserable will be 
the hours spent in that house ! 

It may seem cynical to say so, but when once one’s suspicions 
have been aroused, it is impossible not to see in every apology 
of this kind a sort of feeler thrown out to catch a casual 
compliment. Why do young ladies say that their hair is so 
untidy, or their fingers so out of practice, or their boots so 
immensely big for them, when it is plain to the meanest 
observer that those lovely bands of gold never looked smoother, 
and those taper fingers were never more accurately nimble in 
the most intricate passage, and that those kid boots fit without 
a wrinkle? “O you Queens, you Queens!” as Mr. Ruskin 
says, are you quite innocent of little ruses like this? And 
you, dear lords of the creation, do you know of no small 
tricks of the kind? Does the singer never apologize for his 
hoarseness when he knows that he sang his song remarkably 
well? Does the cricketer never loudly lament his want of 
practice when his brilliant innings has contained a drive for 
tive, and a cut for four, and three square leg-hits for three 
a-piece? Does the rider in Rotten-row never seem to depre- 
cate the restiveness of his dancing hack— 


*« While his left heel insidiousl!y applied 
Provokes the caper that he seems to chide ?” 


Yes, it is hard for an apology to be always beyond suspicion ; 
sometimes it is difficult for them to be entirely and unswervingly 
true. But this point of social morality belongs to that branch 
of casuistry which measures the sinfulness of the conventional 
regret with which one declines a very distasteful tea-party ; 
and to settle one point we should have to settle all, and to 
explain how we are the “ obedient servant” of our most casual 
acquaintance or of our greatest enemy, and to provide a salve 
for tender consciences on the vexed question of “ not at home.” 
As a help towards the latter, we offer the old Greek joke— 


A. ivdoy tor’ Evpuridne ; 
B. ob« tvéov ivéor toriv, ei yv@pny Exec ; 


which shows that a philosopher’s subtlety could see how a man 
could be at once at home and not at home. But we must not 
digress from apologies into casuistry, though the connection 
between them is really so close. We must only repeat the 
warning that apologies are dangerous things. They may reunite 
or hopelessly dissever friendships; they may be the natural 
act of atonement of some honest heart, or the mean subterfuge 
of the most abject. They may be the most suspicious things 
in the world, and they may again be as far above suspicion as 
Cwesar’s wife. And the wording of them is a qpestion of no 
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small importance, for an unhappily expressed phrase may turn 
an apology into a fresh offence. Nor is a simple retractation 
of words always satisfactory. The Greek poet who was struck 
with blindness for defaming Helen was restored on writing his 
“ Palinodia,” in which he gave the lie direct to everything he 
had said about her before; but our younger readers, who are 
fresh from Maryatt’s novels, will remember that when the mid- 
shipman had said that the first lieutenant was “not fit to 
carry guts to a bear,” that officer was not satisfied by the 
simple form of apology, “I beg your pardon, sir, you are fit.” 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OXFORD. 


Ir is hardly likely that under any circumstances twenty years 
ago would the daily papers have taken up and treated as a public 
abuse a supposed case of favouritism in an election to a College 
Fellowship. 

The idea of making such prizes depend solely upon the results 
of a searching examination is altogether a modern invention— 
indeed, there are some old men still living who regard this modern 
system as belonging to the many “ damnable heresies ” which the 
march of time has brought with it. An old College Fellow who 
was alive only a year or two ago used openly to uphold and act 
upon this principle. He religiously refused to see any of the 
paper-work of the candidates, for he remembered the good old days 
when a vivd voce examination was all that was attempted ; but he 
always claimed his vote, and never gave it *without having some 
definite ground for his decision. Perhaps he had known the 
grandfather of the young man who was standing for the Fellowship, 
and that was sufficient at once to secure his interest. Or at a 





scholarship examination he would take offence to the physique of | 


one of the candidates who might look unusually strong and active, 
and likely to make a noise in the quadrangle. That again would 
decide him at once in withholding his vote. Now this was a 
definite system, and had its own advantages: it gave an opportu- 
nity of doing a kindly turn to old friends and their descendants, 
and kept up a nice family connection in Colleges, besides preaching 


the doctrine that the College was made for the Fellows’ comfort | from the particular opinions of the Dean of Westminster, readily 


and not for education. 

The direct antithesis to this is the open system which gives the 
palm to the man who has passed the best examination, supposing 
always that there is nothing in his character or conduct to make 
him ineligible for a Fellowship. And this open system has its own 
restrictions, as when the college statutes require the next vacancy 
to be filled up by a clerical Fellow or by one at any rate who will 
take orders within a certain time; or when the authorities of a 
college give out that in the Fellowship examination which they 
advertise, a preference will be given to one who will reside and who 
will undertake college work. ow all this is perfectly intelligible, 
and no one can complain about it. In one case a man not intending 
to take holy orders will not compete, and in the other, the field 
will practically be narrowed to those who are willing to devote 
themselves for a time at least to the tuition of the college. 

The complaint which has been so vigorously directed against 
Pembroke within the last week or two is that the authorities there 
have professed one thing and practised another—that they have 
advertised a Fellowship on the open system and virtually filled it 
up on the close. If this can be proved, then no words of the 
“Oxford Graduate” are too hard, and no castigation from the 
Times too severe, for it would be the public inauguration of an 
effete and vicious system that has been tried and found wanting. 
If it can be proved—for on the other hand it must be remembered 
that it would not be the first occasion on which a second-class man 
has beaten a field of first-class men ; and Mr. Chandler’s communi- 
cation respecting the efforts made to secure a fair examination must 
have every weight given to it, though we may attach less importance 
to the Master's defence, or to Dr. Mitchinson’s denunciation in the 
Guardian of “ the viria i\dypare of the Undergraduates’ Journal.” 
Still after every apology and explanation, it seems inexplicable and 
indefensible that a necessity should have existed for informing the 
candidates that some arrangement had been made by certain of the 
Fellows in favour of a particular gentleman. Who can deny that 
either the arrangement was unfair or the confession unwise? The 
successful candidate is the man most to be pitied, at least for the 


little time during which such things are remembered, and to the | 


comparatively small extent to which unpleasant insinuations can 
poison the enjoyment of solid advantage. Pembroke, too, as a 
college, will suffer—whether deservedly or not—and the next time 
a Fellowship is advertised as vacant there, many of the best men 
will be shy to offer themselves, from a vague sense that the bandage 
over the eyes of justice has slipped a little to one side. But the 
discussion will be productive of not a little good. It will bea 
wholesome warning, a convenient instance to quote, and it leaves 
pretty clearly stated what the present generation of Oxford men 
and indeed what the public generally, understand by an Open 
Fellowship. 

Just at the end of last term, the examiners for the Johnson 
Theological scholarships brought out their list. The number of 
scholarships is three, and the competition for them is very narrow. 


We hope to find the number of candidates increase, and should | 


heartily welcome any additional encouragements which may b 
* * . * . © 
given to the study of divinity in the University of Oxford. Indeed, 


when one thinks what Oxford might do in this respect, and when 
one sees what she does, it seems hardly decent that the argument 
about the original foundation of the University, to give a definitely 
theological education, should ever be used again till things are very 
different to what they are. Is it not strange that, with scarcely 
an exception, the divinity chairs should exercise such a feeble 
influence, and be so notoriously unattractive. It is not that we 
are slow to give honour where honour is due. The erudition and 
the energy of the Hebrew Professor, Dr. Pusey, is known to all 
and valued by all those who attend his lectures ; nor is his influ- 
ence and reputation confined to the walls of his own University. 
But as to almost all the other divinity lectures in Christ Church, 
the attendance upon them is simply the result of the Bishops re- 
quiring two certificates of such attendance. When the late Regius 
Professor of Divinity was among us, it was always a standing joke 
that his chief public course consisted in reading from a manuscript, 
yellow with age, a list of several hundred folio or quarto volumes, 
which were indispensable to the divinity student. From this it was 
but a step across the corner of the quadrangle to the Lady Margaret 
Professor, who would beg his hearers not to read many books, but 
one or two standard works, such as Pearson, and Hooker, and 
Bull, and this might indeed appear the opposite extreme—calculated 
rather to starve than to overload—but perhaps the recommendation 
suited the style of lecture. The Chair of Pastoral Theology again 
might be of incalculable benefit in preparing men for ordination 
and for parochial work, but then the subject would require to be 
taken up and worked by a loving hand, and would need something 
of freshness to enliven it, and enthusiasm to make it attractive. 
Many Oxford men cati remember a course of sermons on this 
subject in the University pulpit by Dr. Hook; they can recall how 
largely they were attended and by how interested an audience. 
Might not similar counsels be invested with a livelier interest and 
enforced by even more practical illustration in the lecture-room of 
one who should make the subject his real study and practise? But 
we are starved in Oxford as far as these things are concerned. Not 


| perhaps that we “ perish for lack of knowledge,” but we do perish 


for lack of life. There must be some tradition that the Divinity 
Professor must not leave his grooves, or there must be some uncon- 
| querable fear of heterodoxy which chokes his utterance, or there 
must be some slumbrous influence in the cloisters of Christ Church 
which numbs the faculties. Even those who most widely dissent 


| admit that while he occupied the Chair of Ecclesiastical History, 


he infused a life and an attractiveness into his subject that was 
more powerful than any bishop’s certificate in gathering an audience 
round him. We. would ask, not whether the other Divinity 
Professors might not follow his example, but only whether life and 
movement is incompatible with their subject. 

Once launched on the subject of the professoriate we might go on 
to say a great deal more than our space would permit. But one 
suggestion seems too natural not to approve itself to all. There 
is a wantin the University of courses of lectures in the highest 
branches of scholarship, especially in connection with the latest 
researches in philology and the most recent results of the studies 
of English and foreign scholars. We have nothing of this sort in 
Oxford. The professors of Latin and Greek, who certainly spare 
neither time nor trouble in devoting themselves to the wants of 
undergraduates, have never attempted nor followed out such a 
system. Deeply interesting as the Professor of Greek makes his 
lectures, they are so rather as an elucidation of Greek philosophy 
than of Greek scholarship, and we cannot help feeling that the 
many hours which his colleague in the Latin Chair devotes to the 
correction: of composition are really hours lost, from the particular 
duties of the professorhip—at least, as we should interpret those 
duties. No doubt, such a plan was very valuable at its com- 
mencement in showing, both to undergraduates and tutors, what 
might be done in that way, but we cannot regard it as the highest 
work of the professor. Looking over and correcting Latin verses 
and reading Virgil or Perseus with a class takes up all the hours 
of the Professor of Latin ; and, surely, this is rather to be relieving 
college tutors of a portion of their specific work than to be doing 
the distinctive work of a professor, whose lectures should, we think, 
cover a wider field and lead to higher branches of study than 4 

| college tutor can manage in his college course. These are only 
suggestions, perhaps impracticable and only to be realized when 
“kings are philosophers and philosophers kings ;” but ata time 
when Mr. Carlyle confesses that Oxford has slipped her anchor 
and shows every sign of onward movement, one would like to see 
her do herself justice in every department, and if she is to be 
opened more and more to the gaze of the world, and to attract her 
thousands instead of her hundreds, she ought, certainly, to 
| have a higher reputation for the public lectures given within 
her walls, 








| _ A STATEMENT recently made to the effect that the new Bishop of 
| Natal has been selected, is said to point to the Rev. Hugh Hyndman 
Jones, M.A., Archdeacon of Demerara. The bishop-nominate gradu- 
ated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1838, as fourth senior optime 
in the mathematical tripos; and having taken orders, he officiated 
| first as curate at St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, and afterwards in a similar 
| capacity at St. George’s, Hanover-square. He was afterwards 
| Secretary to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and in 


| 1854 was appointed Archdeacon of Demerara, and rector of the 
cathedral church of St. George. It is intended that his title shall be 
that of Bishop of Maritzburg. 
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Tue policy of making bishops of fellows of college is very 
doubtful. <A senior fellow of Trinity College is as well off in 
point of position and income as any clergyman could reason- 
ably desire to be. The scholastic habits of his life and all his 
associations fit him for the sphere which he occupies, and unfit 
him for every other, but most of all for the government of a 
diocese. He has no experience of pastoral duties, and cannot 
sympathize with those who are engaged in them. The change 
which he makes late in life is like the transplanting of an old 
tree, which cannot well take root in the new soil, and never 
can attach itself vitally to the surroundings of the new situation. 
He enters a palace in the country, becomes lord of a residence 
fit for a prince and his retinue, but brings to the grand 
baronial halls and saloons the habits of a recluse. There, for 
example, at Ardbraccan, is a garden large enough to supply 
vegetables and fruit for the household and retainers of a feudal 
baron. But the new bishop is probably without any family, 
and is content with two or three servants. He has excellent 
stabling for twenty or thirty horses, with every arrangement 
perfect, but only two or three of the mangers are occasionally 
occupied. He has rich pasture land sufficient for a dairy of 
forty or fifty cows, but he has let the grazing to save himself 
trouble, and one or two cows supply all his needs. He has 
around his palace some of the finest tillage land in the world, 
but probably one small field is the utmost that he cultivates. 
He has no following, no local associations or attachments, and 
his great object seems to be to isolate himself as much as 
possible from the people that surround him. This is very 
nearly the position of the present Bishop of Meath. The 
palace is splendid; the demesne magnificent; incomparably 
rich and beautiful are the see lands which lie aronnd it; but 
there is no life there. All is silent and sad. The palace, with 
its marble walls, is shut up; there is no living thing to be 
seen about the place but a care-taker, who lodges with his 
family in a stable loft, and the gate-keeper. They give no 
indications by their appearance and dress that they are the 
servants of a lord bishop worth thousands a year. The 
garden-walks are ungravelled, the borders of the beds broken 
and neglected, the soil, naturally rich, is starved, the few fruit- 
trees which survive are literally dying of old age, and the 
Same may be said of the timber in the demesne, which is 
fortunately registered, and cannot be cut down, or else we may 
be sure it would quickly disappear. In the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant no bishop has incurred the expense of plant- 
ing a single tree. There is norising generation of wood there— 
nothing that indicates a hope of the future—everything, on 
the contrary, betrays the feeling in each incumbent. “ It will 
do well enough for my time—after me, the deluge.” I was 
struck, during the drive from Dublin to Ardbraccan, with the 
baldness and nakedness of that fine country. Scarcely a tree 
in some districts as far as the eye could reach ; nothing but an 
undulating plain of grass, reminding one of an American 
Prairie. Even where some of the old farmsteads have been 
permitted by the landlord’s and graziers to remain, the houses 
are unsheltered by trees and the fields by hedges. Can we 
wonder, however, that tenants-at-will do not plant trees, which 
would become the landlord’s property, when we see that bishops 
with magnificent incomes and a life-interest in their see lands 
neither plant trees nor improve the property in any way what- 
ever? The average life of a bishop is not very short. Since the 
PORE ger of the reign of Elizabeth, there have been only 
pte. “four bishops in Meath. Dr. O’Beirne succeeded to the 
De. fe in 1798, Dr. Alexander in 1823, Dr. Dickinson in 1840, 
the ete in 1842, and Dr. Singer in 1852. Setting aside 

® brief reign of Dr, Dickinson, there have been but four 











bishops in this diocese in sixty-six years, giving to each a 
tenure of sixteen years. Many a tenant-farmer would be glad 
to improve on the chance of such a tenure or on a life 
— But bishops are too prudent to do anything of the 

ind. 

The apostle Paul says that a bishop should be given to 
hospitality, and he has said nothing which better commends 
itself to our reason. But this is a text which bishops seem to 
forget altogether. Ardbraccan is quite in the country. There 
is not even a village or a hamlet in the place. But although 
a portion of the diocese is forty. or fifty miles distant, I am 
assured on good clerical authority that no clergyman’s horse 
has ever had the good fortune to smell the Bishop’s oats, or to 
make himself acquainted with his lordship’s stable. When the 
clergy come to wait upon their apostolic diocesan, they are 
obliged to unyoke their vehicles outside the palace gates, and 
to feed their horses from nose-bags. It has often been urged 
in defence of the Church Establishment in its present state 
that it is a great advantage to the country to have a resident 
gentleman in every parish or union of parishes. This argu- 
ment applies of course with greatest force to the bishop, who, 
on account of his large revenues might be expected to act the 
part of a resident nobleman, to be a large employer, and to 
make his palace the centre of great social influence, by means 


| of liberal expenditure. I therefore made inquiries in the town 


of Navan, which is two and a half miles from the palace, 
whether that place and the surrounding country derived any 
benefit from the Bishop’s expenditure. The answer invariably 
given was very emphatic—* Not a shilling!” 

The palace was built by Bishop Maxwell, youngest son of 
the first Lord Farnham, who was translated to this see from 
Dromore in 1766. The stone was obtained from the limestone 
quarry on the demesne, which is still a most valuable property, 
and is rented by the Bishop to agentleman in Dublin by whom 
it is worked. The stone, which is soft at first and easily 
cut, becomes hard when exposed to the weather, and the palace 
walls look perfectly fresh after enduring for one hundred years. 
The plan of the edifice and the style in which everything about 
it was executed were certainly worthy of a nobleman. It is 
said that Bishop Maxwell declared that he would erect a 
palace on such a scale of magnificence that no “ Tuto#’ could 
afford to occupy it. He remained in possession himself for 
thirty-two years, having died in 1798, aged 75. His hope that 
his successor would be a man of gentle blood who could worthily 
fill such a baronial residence was very far from being realized, 
for his immediate successor was Dr. O’Beirne, son of a Roman 
Catholic farmer in Longford, who sent him to school at 
St. Omer’s, in Flanders. He changed his religion, and became 
successively Chaplain to the British Fleet, Private Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant, Vicar of Mohill, where his brother 
officiated as priest, then Bishop of Ossory, and ultimately 
Bishop of Meath, where he remained till 1823. He was an 
able man, the author of many publications, and an excellent 
bishop, for during the time he presided over this diocese there 
were erected in it seventy-two glebe-houses and fifty-seven 
churches.* The next bishop was Alexander. Translated 





* The conversion and promotion of O’Beirne wovld make a little romance :— 
‘* He was travelling on foot through Wales, when the day became very boisterous 
and rainy, and he took shelter in a poor inn on the wayside, and after ordering his 
dinner, which was a small bit of Welsh mutton, he went into a little sitting-room, 
In some time two geutlemen came in also for shelter (they were on @ shooting 
party, and were driven in by the violence of the storm), and asked the woman of 
the house what she could give them for dinner. She replied that she had nothing 
but what was at the fire roasting, and it was ordered by a gentleman in the next 
room, adding in a low tone, she believed he was an Irishman; whereupon one of 
the gentlemen exclaimed, ‘Damn Paddy, he have roast mutton for dinner, 
while we must fast ! We will take it.’ Whereupon O’ Beirne walked down from his 
room, and asked who damned Paddy, and insisted upon getting his dinner, and 
added they should not have it by force, but if they would take share of it on his 
invitation he would freely give it, and they were heartily welcome; on which the 
accepted the invitation, provided he would allow them to give the wine, whic 
they assured him was very good, notwithstanding the appearance of the place. 
They all retired to the sitting-room, and the two gentlemen began conversing in 
French, whereupon O’ Beirne interrupted them, and informed them that he under- 
stood every word they uttered, and they might not wish that a third person should 
know what they were speaking about, and then the conversation became general, 
and was carried on in French, of which O’ Beirne was a perfect master. They 
inquired of him what were his objects in life, when he told them his history—that 
he was a farmer’s son in Ireland, and his destiny was the Irish Catholic priesthood. 
When they were parting, one of the gentlemen asked would he take ondon on 
his way to Paris, to which he replied in the affirmative. He then gave him a 
card with merely the number and the street of his residence, and requested he 
would call there, where he would be very happy to see him. O' Beirne walked to 
London, which took bim a considerable time, and on arriving there did not fail to 


-eall at the place indicated by the card. When he got to the house, he thought 


ust be some mistake; but nothing daunted, he rapped, and met a ball 
ee whom he presented the card, and told him how he came by it, but sup- 
posed it was’a mistake. The porter replied: ‘Oh, no | his grace expected you a 
fortnight ago, and desired you should at once be shown in; and ushered him in 
accordingly to the study, where his Grace the Duke of Portland iotroduced bim- 
self to him. He had been appointed Governer of Canada, and O’ Beirne’s know- 
ledge of the French language, snd his education and general in‘ormation, were 
matters that made him a desirable private secretary to deal with the French 
Canadiana, and O’ Beirne accepted the proposal of going out as private secretary 
the Duke of Portland. It was in Canada he apostatized and became a minister 0 
the Esiablished Church, To the Duke of Portland O Bierne owed his nee 
in the [rish Church, first to the parish of Templemichael, then to the ana wove 
and finally his translation to the see of Meath, then valued at more than . 
er annum. He was married to a Scotch lady, # daughter of General Stuart. ‘ 
one son and two daughters. Neither of them married, At the time 0 
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successively from Clonfert, Killaloe, and Down, he occupied 
this see for seventeen years, and died when he was eighty-one. 
The next was Dr. Dickinson, a scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who would have proved an excellent bishop, but he 
died of fever two years after his appointment, in the fiftieth 
year of his age. Next came Dr. Stopford, who occupied the see 
till the appointment of Dr. Singer, of whom it may be said 
that if he took as good care of the spiritual interests of the 
diocese as he did of the temporal welfare of his family, he 
would have deserved one of the brightest pages in the history 
of the Church. 

The truth is that the great object of a bishop is to extract 

as much money as possible out of his see, and to avoid any 
outlay that is not absolutely necessary. He sets himself on 
the defence against all new claims and liabilities, and perhaps 
even goes out of his way to repudiate his obligations to those 
who helped him up to his present position, and to give the 
world to understand that he has been promoted solely for his 
merits. This is not unnatural at the age when bishops 
generally come into possession of their sees. After sixty, men 
do not like to engage in the work of improvement. Life then 
is precarious, encompassed with infirmities, and needing repose. 
The Bishop is more inclined to amuse himself with his grand- 
children than to undertake anything which would tax the 
feeble powers that remain to him, even if he were not disabled 
and tormented by gout, and did not need the careful nursing 
of his daughters. This has been for many years the condition 
of Dr. Singer who is now an octogenarian, and resides princi- 
pally in Harcourt-street, Dublin. It has therefore happened 
in this case as in many others, where the bishops are old and 
infirm, that the management of the diocese has fallen into the 
hands of ladies—the daughters or daughters-in-law of the 
diocesan, whose husbands are his chaplains, and who always 
form an impenetrable circle around his sacred person. 

It may be doubted whether it was well for the usefulness 
and the fame of Dr. Singer to have been made a bishop. As 
a Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Divinity, 
he enjoyed for many years a great and enviable prestige. He 
was, justly regarded as the most influential leader of the 
Evangelical party in the Church. Indeed, he may be said to 
have been the principal founder of that party. He took the 
liveliest interest in divinity students, holding meetings with 
them constantly in his rooms, and labouring in every way to 
give them just ideas of the duties and responsibilities of the 
Christian ministry in Ireland, and to fit them for their proper 
discharge. Very many of the Evangelical clergy who became 
most distinguished in different parts of the country, looked up 
gratefully to Dr. Singer as the Gamaliel at whose feet they had 
sat, and from whose lips they had learned the principles which 
they regarded as the essence of the Gospel. This earnestness 
in religion was accompavied by many graceful accomplishments, 
and by a genial, attractive manner, as well as a tolerant spirit, 
which secured him hosts of friends, and made him the most 
popular man in the Irish Church. ‘here was great rejoicing 
therefore, throughout all the Evangelical portion of the Church 
when he was appointed to the see of Meath. Dr. Singer was 
to redeem the character of the Irish Bench from the charges 
of worldliness, negligence, and nepotism. He would consider 
only the spiritual interests of the Church in all his appoint- 
ments. He would seek out in his diocese the most laborious 
and godly ministers, the most aged and worthy curates who were 
encumbered with the largest families, the men most capable of 
reviving pure and undefiled religion, of building up the waste 
places of Zion, and cleansing the neglected sanctuary. Meath 
would soon present the delightful picture of a model diocese, 
and show the world what the Irish Church would become when 
men like him were selected to fill the position of its chief 
pastors. But, alas, for human nature! Many of Dr. Singer’s 
former admirers are obliged to exclaim, “ How has the fine gold 
become dim.” 

_Dr. Singer was consecrated in 1852. Three years after that 
his ‘son, the Rev. P. Al. Singer was ordained and admitted to 
his father’s diocese. Four years after his ordination, Mr. 
Singer received from his father one of the best livings in his 
gift, the union of Stackallan, with twenty-nine acres of glebe, 
and £377 of stipend, the net income being set down at £334 
a year. T his living is virtually a sinecure, for the three parishes 
of which it is composed contain only ninety Protestants. There 
is another living—the parish of Reynagh—in the gift of the 
Bishop, which is endowed with 158 acres of glebe land, and 
£107 rent-charge or stipend, though the net value is returned 





death he was an uncompromising opponent to Catholi ipati i 

his brother the priest died before him.’'—-See “he Shon Benen By WS 
es. £+q., J.P. The priest was a frequent visitor at the palace and was 
n the habit of riding out with his neices, the ishop’s daughters, ; 
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at £119. We find this living in the possession of the Rey, 
Robert Stavely, who is son-in-law, domestic chaplain, and 
secretary to the Bishop, and resides at Adelaide-road, Dublin. 
Mr. Stavely was ordained in 1852, and in 1856, when he, was 
not five years in the ministry, the Bishop gave him this living, 
passing over all the curates of long standing in the diocese, 
for no reason in the world except that the lucky recipient had 
married the Bishop’s daughter. The Rev. R. B. Baker is 
married to another daughter, and is one of his lordship’s 
chaplains, Mr. Singer, his son, and the Archdeacon of Meath, 
occupying the same position. It does not appear whether any 
or what emoluments are attached to this office. Mr. Baker 
passes most of his time in England, and is no doubt waiting 
for some good vacancy in his father-in-law’s diocese. 

Episcopal nepotism is not without its defenders; and there 
is one text which they regard as a very precious portion of the 
Word of God,—“ He that provideth not for his own, and 
especially for those of his own household, hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.’”’ This text might be 
quoted in condemnation of a man who abandoned his wife and 
children, and cast them for support upon the union ; or a man 
who squandered away his income on vice, neglecting to clothe, 
educate, and provide for his children. A bishop who failed to 
give his sons a good education, fitting them for professions 
according to their talents, or refused to give his daughters 
suitable marriage portions, would justly fall under the con- 
demnation of the apostle. The bishop may do as he pleases 
with his private income. ‘“ To his own Master he standeth or 
falleth ;” but the revenues of the parishes of which he is patron 
are not his property. In reference to them he is but a 
steward, a trustee, and he is bound, as an honest man, to 
give them only to the ministers who, by their services to the 
Church and their capacity to promote its interest, deserve them 
best. It is not as a father in the flesh, but as a “ right 
reverend father in God” that he is to indulge his paternal 
feelings in the dispensation of his patronage; and his children 
in that capacity are not his sons and daughters, but the clergy 
of his diocese, whom he is bound to treat justly according to 
their merits, instead of pampering some and starving others. 
It is a very lame apology for nepotism—for giving away the 
best livings to unfledged divines, who have nestled under the 
wings of bishops’ wives or daughters, thus depriving of their 
due learned and laborious clergymen—men of long standing, 
and virtually robbing the Church of the use and benefit of its 
property,—it is a very lame apology for this abuse of a sacred 
trust to allege that the Bishop’s relations and pets are 
competent to perform the duties of their respective charges. 
They may go through them in a certain way; but they have 
no moral right to offices to which they are pushed up by 
favouritism over the heads of men incomparably better 
qualified. A stripling who has just buckled on his armour 
has no right to the prizes set apart as rewards for veterans who 
have beer for long years fighting the battles of the faith, and 
enduring the burden and heat of the day in many a weary 
march. 

The case of the Bishop of Meath, an infirm octogenarian, 
full of affection for his children and grandchildren, sur- 
rounded by sons and daughters, who, with their husbands, 
guide his feeble hands in the exercise of episcopal authority, 
is not singular. There have been many similar cases in the 
Irish Church, and hence arises a question for the grave con- 
sideration of Government and Parliament. It is a monstrous 
evil that the clergy of a diocese, and the spiritual interests of 
a community, should be under an authority so paralyzed, 
misguided, and abused. The Roman Catholic Church, which 
teaches us so many lessons of practical wisdom, acts very 
differently in such matters. As soon as ever a bishop becomes 
incapacitated by age or infirmity for the efficient discharge of 
his duties, a coadjutor and successor is appointed. The old 
bishop is considerately allowed to retain his position and 
dignity ; but the active administration of the diocese and the 
chief responsibility rest with his more vigorous colleague. 
Surely, if the Irish Church is to be maintained, some such 
plan should be adopted for the superannuation of bishops, 
and for preventing women from becoming the rulers of our 
clergy. 

It must be confessed that when Dr. Singer went to Meath, 
he only followed the example that had been set him by his 
predecessors in providing for his own household at the expense 
of the Church. Dr. Stopford particularly had left some of his 
fortunate offspring in possession of the best things in the 
diocese. The most valuable living in Meath is that of Kells, 
the gross income being £1,670. This includes the value of 





177 acres of glebe land, lying in the richest part of Meath. 
In the “Irish Church Directory ” there is a suspicious blank 
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for the money value; but probably it would be set down at 
about thirty shillings per acre, though really worth three or 
four pounds. As the incumbent is the author of a book on 
the income and requirements of the Irish Establishment, it is 
strange that he has not furnished to the compiler of the 
“Church Directory ” the particulars of his own living, as all 
the other clergy in the diocese have done. In the “ Directory” 
for 1864, however, the value of the 177 acres of glebe land is set 
down at £266 yearly, and the amount of the rent-charge at £885. 
Archdeacon Stopford was ordained in 1833. His father was 
appointed Bishop of Meath in 1842, in which year the son also 
entered the diocese, and in the year following he became pos- 
sessed of its richest benefice. He was for a time Vicar-general, 
and he now holds the offices of Archdeacon of Meath, Rector 
of the union of Kells, Surrogate of the Meath Diocesan Court, 
and Acting-Deputy-Registrar of the same court. The multi- 
farious duties of these various offices, together with the literary 
habits of the Archdeacon, necessarily prevent his paying much 
attention to the spiritual wants of his parishioners, who number 
521 souls, and are committed to the care of a curate, whose 
pastoral experience may be inferred from the fact that he has 
been now two years in holy orders. It may not be surprising 
under these circumstances, but it is far from creditable that the 
parish church, which is large and spacious, should be in a very 
dirty condition, or that we should find a cracked table and a 
looking-glass in the chancel, which is used as a vestry. Every- 
where about the church we discover tokens of negligence and 
decay, and altogether it seems the only public building in 





Kells which is uncared for both by laity and clergy. Anda | 


not unnatural result of this state of things is the fact that 
during last summer a number of ultra-Dissenters, who repu- 
diate the Christian ministry altogether, were busy in Kells 
holding meetings on Sunday afternoons in the court-house, 
not very far from the church, which meetings were crowded 
by gentry and townsfolk, who preferred the preaching of 
irregular evangelists from Kerry and Merrion Hall to the 
“ authorized ” ministrations of the Archdeacon and his 
curate. 

Clongill, with forty members of the Established Church, and 
£206 per annum and a residence, is a living held by the Rev. 
T. A. Stopford, another son of the late bishop, who is also 
registrar of the diocese. His address is given in all the 
Directories as Navan, but since the 25th of June, 1862, he has 
been licensed as permanent chaplain to the British residents 
at Rouen, in France. A full exposure of this glaring case of 
non-residence was given in one of the Dublin papers some 
months ago, but it produced apparently no effect. No curate 
for Clongill appeared in the “ Church Directory” for 1862, 
1863, 1864, or 1865; but in the present year appears the name 
of the Rev. Thomas G. Irwin, said to have been ordained in 
1865, and in that year admitted both to the diocese and the 
curacy ; but we are assured that this is a mistake, for Mr. Irwin 
was ordained in 1851, and has been curate of Clongill since 
1862. It is not easy to account for mistakes of this kind. All 
that can be said is that Mr. Charles, the conscientious compiler 
of the “ Directory,” is not responsible for them. If, however, 
there was a faithful and efficient episcopal oversight in this 
diocese, there would not be so much of what looks like collusion 
between the privileged relations of bishops ;—and either the 


has now a total population of 6,345. It is only twenty-three 
miles from the metropolis; and though it was one of the 
strongholds of the Pale, the number of Protestants in the 
union, including three parishes, is only 189, not counting 
twenty-six Dissenters. Out of such a Protestant population 
a large congregation is not to be expected, but to any one who 
is really interested in the cause of Protestantism the attendance 
is painfully disappointing. It consists almost exclusively of 
the few families of the gentry residing in the neighbourhood. 
The large pews rising above one another towards the wall at 
each side, and so deep that the worshippers when seated could 
not see one another, when I was there on a fine Sunday had 
for their only occupants a lady or gentleman in each corner. 
In some cases only two out of the four corners were thus 
adorned, and, in others, the pews were entirely empty. The 
church is neat, commodious, and cheerful. Fronting the door 
there are two lofty seats, corresponding to each other, and 
covered symmetrically, one for the bishop and one for a long- 
departed civic functionary —the “portreeve.” ‘There is a 
handsome organ which a very conspicuous inscription in 
painted letters reminds the worshippers was presented to the 
parish by Mrs. Savage. Under the organ gallery to the right 
as you enter is another very remarkable exhibition of charity — 
a shelf, on which are placed, nicely arranged in a row, ten 
sixpenny loaves, which an inscription states have been provided 
for the poor of the parish by the Duke of Bedford. The 
original donor, however, was Lord Ludlow, who directed that 
five shillings’ worth of bread should be provided weekly for the 
poor of this church. The Duke, of course, continued the grant 
when the estate came into his hands. The present proprietor 
is Earl Russell, Prime Minister of England, who is spoken of 
as an excellent landlord. With respect to the ten loaves it 
may be said that it would be difficult to devise a better plan 
for fulfilling the text, ‘‘The poor ye have always with you ;” 
but, really, even this attraction seems to fail to bring the poor 
to the church of Navan, for scarcely any representatives of 
that class, or even of the working class, were visible in the 
congregation. On the other hand, if the loaves were allotted 
to the Roman Catholic poor attending the immense church a 
few perches off, one might well exclaim, “ What are they 
among so many?” That building, which has the appear- 
ance of a vast hall surrounded by large galleries, and capable of 
accommodating five or six thousand people, presents in every 
way the greatest possible contrast to the parish church; a 
similar contrast exists at Trim, Kells, Mullingar, Slane, Duleek, 
Athboy, and all the towns in the diocese. But this is too 
fruitful a topic to be disposed of in a paragraph. 

The Rev. Dr. Brady has published “ A Statistical Digest, 
exhibiting in a Tabular Form the present State of Endowment 
and Population in the Diocese of Meath, compiled from the 
latest Returns of the Census and Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
of Ireland,” from which we extract the following figures. The 


_ number of benefices is 105, composed of 204 parishes, containing 


forty Church souls of Clongill would be handed over to the | 
care of some neighbouring minister, or the gentleman who is | 


paid for looking after them, should be compelled to reside in 
the parish. In truth, those sons and sons-in-law of bishops 
may do very nearly as they please. Who is to call them to 
account? Not surely the right reverend and affectionate 
grandpapa, tottering under the infirmities of his fourscore 
years, who knows nothing of the outer world but what he 
learns from the ministering angels of his household, by whom 
he is tenderly nursed. 

The church of Ardbraccan adjoins the demesne of the palace, 
although it is in the gift of the Crown. It is a very plain, 
homely sort of building, standing on the site of one of the 
most primitive of the Irish cathedrals. It contains a seat 
for the bishop, which is dignified with the name of a throne, 
though the ornament with which it is surmounted reminds one 
of the top of a shower-bath. The rector has fifty-three acres 
of glebe land and a rent charge of £615 a year, yet, strange to 
say, the net income is returned at £394. The church is made 
to accommodate 200 persons, and the Protestant population of 
the parish amounts to 267, but the attendance on Palm 
Sunday, though the weather was fine, was not more than 
re! or seventy persons, including children, all of the working 

es. . 


Navan, one of the principal towns in the county, formerly 


an important borough, returning two members to parliament, 





107 churches, and having 105 incumbents. The gross income 
of the see is £4,308. 2s. 3d., the net, £3,664. 16s. 4d. The 
total gross income of the benefices is £30,717. 11s. 11d., net 
income, £24,504. 4s. 4d., giving an average net income per 
benefice of £243. 7s. 5d. If we add the tithes, disappropriated 
from the see, and the value of the deanery lands of Clonmac- 
noise (£1,686. 4s. 9d.), with the revenue of the five suspended 
parishes (£475. 7s.), the gross total of the ecclesiastical revenues 
of Meath, will amount to £37,187. The total population of 
the Established Church for which this provision is made, is 
15,869, giving 151 souls for each benefice, the Roman Catholic 
population being 221,553, or 2,110 souls for each benefice. The 
diocese contains only 1,865 Dissenters. Without counting the 
Bishop’s income, the endowment per head of the Church popu- 
lation is, gross, £1. 18s, 8d.; net, £1. 10s. 10d. This is exclu- 
sive of 240 persons who form the Church population of fourteen 
impropriate parishes, in which there is no provision for the 
cure of souls; and of twenty-nine persons who form the Church 
population of five suspended parishes; and of 151 members of 
the Established Church who are inmates of public institutions, 
whose spiritual wants are otherwise provided for by the State. 
If these be added, the gross population is 16,289.* 

In this diocese, as well as in others, the work of education 
has been grossly neglected and trust-funds set apart for the 
purpose have been shamefully perverted. Alderman John 
Preston, of the city of Dublin, in 1688, granted 1,737 acres of 
land upon trusts to pay a Protestant schoolmaster at Navan, 
and another at Ballyroan, in the Queen’s County. These were 
“grammar schools,” that is, classical schools. The trust was 





* Remarks on the Irish Church Temporalities, &c., by the Rev. W. M. 
Brady, D.D. 
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and but three day boys present out of five on the roll. With 
one exception, the boys knew less than the average of boys in 
national schools. 


the endowment, and that there had been no interference on 
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1 lied till 1813, when the estates were vested in the Com- 
ame Si of Education, that is, when they could be got out of 
Chancery, where they had remained for ninety-nine years, at a 
cost of three or four thousand pounds. The Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, whose report was published in 1858, state that 
when they visited the Navan school, they found no boarders, 


And this is the result of a splendid endow- 
ment for the education of Protestant youth within two und a 
half miles of the palace of the Bishop of Meath, who was 
himself one of the Commissioners of Education! The same 
report, referring to the Mullingar Diocesan Free School, 
remarks that the public derived no advantage whatever from 


the part of the Commissioners, although the annual returns 
furnished by the master indicated to them the state of the 
school. 

One of the best endowed establishments in all Ireland 
is Wilson’s Hospital, near Mullingar. The estates are situated 
in the counties of West Meath, Longford, Kildare, and Dublin, 
and consist of 5,881 acres, yielding a rental of £3,639, which 
is £400 a year less than the Ordnance valuation. The report 
of this institution was favourable. 








THE “LONDON REVIEW” IRISH CHURCH COMMISSION. 
LETTER X. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—Will you allow me to do a simple act of justice to the memory 
of one whose name, I think, has been overlooked by the writer of the 
above interesting letter ? 





In your impression of March 10th there is the following :— 

** Another fine church has been erected at Rathgar, under circum- 
stances almost similar to those of the New Molyneux.” 

The fact is, Zion Church, the one alluded to, was entirely built and 
endowed by funds left by the late Mr. John Gold, stockbroker, of 
Dublin, whilst the New Molyneux was built by subscriptions, mostly 
contributed by the congregation of the late Rev. Dr. Fleury. 


I remaio, Sir, yours obediently, 
Epwarp J, MILLIKEN. 








FINE ARTS. 





THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 


Tue merit of having originated this exhibition of national 
portraits belongs to Lord Derby, who was also a prime mover in 
founding the National Portrait Gallery, an institution the national 
interest and historical importance of which are now brought into 


| 


The difficulties of hanging an immense collection like this must be 
admitted, but we cannot think these have been grappled with quite 
as efficiently as might be. D 
Lord Derby insisted upon as the point of ‘ greatest value in an 
historical, if not in an artistic, point of view” that should be 
strictly maintained, we can perceive very little of this beyond the 
marking up of the reigns and date of the different sovereigns on a 
small label at the top of the screens. 
been followed seems to be chiefly, and might be called, a 
carpenter's arrangement ; if the picture would not fit the place 


As to the chronological series which 


The arrangement that has 


open for it, it was made to come in where it would. To givo 


an example, we have Queen Elizabeth in middle life in one 


compartment, and of course under her own reign, but having 
passed Edward VI. and Queen Mary, we come upon portraits 
of Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary when princesses. If it 
was not possible to cram in all the portraits in one reign, at 
least we should have had the portraits of the — when young, 
at the beginning of a reign. Indeed, so far as we have been able 
to observe this immense collection, the chronological order or 
method of arrangement has been very much broken through, and 
been made to succumb to the convenience of the carpenters. — 
The “ approved catalogue ” states that “ the exhibition is specially 
designed to illustrate English history, and the progress of art in 
England.” So it undoubtedly does, but with small thanks to the 
Committee of Education for what it teaches. They have troubled 
themselves very little as to the educational points which were their 
special business, for the catalogue contains not even a note of 
suggestion throughout its 200 pages as to the art of the period, or 
the style of the master, or the probable date of the portrait when- 
ever this is doubtful. Nor will the public find the slightest hint 
as to the authenticity of many portraits, which are obviously very 
questionable both as to the person represented and the painter. 
The excuse of not pretending to this amount of knowledge is one 
that, however polite to the contributors, is certainly not acceptable 
to the public, whose exhibition it is to all intents and purposes, 
who pay for everything, and who have a right to expect from the 
staff of professed experts maintained at the Department of Science 
and Art all the instruction they could afford. The biographical 
notes of the catalogue seem to be generally pretty good, but the 
descriptive notes are meagre and incomplete, often omitting interest- 
ing inscriptions, monograms, arms, and especially the ordinary 


| descriptions of the persons, as to whether grey-bearded or black, 


some prominence by the exhibition which is about to be opened to | 


the public on Monday at South Kensington. It will be remem- 
bered that in the early part of last summer a meeting was held, at 
which Lord Derby stated his views of such an exhibition, and in 
furtherance of the project a letter was written by that nobleman 
to the Committee of Council on Education, explaining his plan 
and setting an example by placing the large collection at Knows- 
ley at the disposal of the Committee. The scheme having met 
with the decided approval of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education, was at once proposed with a powerful list of 
names, representing all the taste and influence of the peerage, the 
trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, and most of the autho- 
rities in matters of art as associated with archeological study, with 
Lord Derby as President. 

The working out of the idea has been entirely intrusted to the 
South Kensington staff, under the special direction of Mr. Samuel 
Redgrave, who superintended the Miniature Exhibition of last year, 
and who, we presume, is responsible for the arrangement of the 
present Portrait Exhibition. There are now collected together 
considerably more than a thousand pictures of every size and 
description of portrait, except such as come under the term of 
miniature. ‘To find a gallery large enough for such an exhibition 
would have been impossible had not the range of buildings which 
formed the refreshment rooms of the International Exhibition been 
preserved from the fate that befel the rest of that extraordinary 
ae The two wings on the upper floor, with the ante-rooms cr 
obbies at the top of the stairs, are completely filled, and the prin- 
cipal part of the ground floor. The light was not altogether what 
would be desired, but as the windows are large and all on one side, 
looking towards the Horticultural Society’s Garden, a very fair 


* light for portraits has been obtained, by dividing the long galleries 


into square bays, on the three sides of which the pictures are hung, 
and thus get a full side-light. Generally this shows them well, 
but when the pictures happen to be under lass, and placed 
opposite the light, the reflection makes it often difficult to see the 

rtrait at all. A little more practical judgment might have 
improved the hanging in this respect as well as in the case of some 
portraits of prime importance as examples of the art, such as that 
of Sir Antonio More by himself, which is placed in the corner 
farthest from the light, and is not as well seen as it should be. 


fat or thin, dark eyes or light, and other small indications which 
properly belong to a catalogue such as this pretends to be, In 


' short, the public is left to utilize the exhibition as they best can, 


and a most extraordinary mine of historical and artistic wealth it is 
for those who have the patience to work at it. The precious ore, 
however, ought to have been more sifted, or if it was thought well 
to show base metal by thé side of good, then this should have been 
explained. When a portrait was in any respect absurdly named, 
as, for example, some of those of Queen Katherine, wife of 
Henry VIII., the error should have been distinctly pointed out ; 
as it is, many persons will be left with the vaguest possible notions 
of what Queen Katherine was like. Then we have about a score 
of portraits of Henry VIII., all the same well-known, full-faced, 
bloated aristocrat, and all, of course, according to the catalogue, by 
Holbein. Some sort of selection might have been exercised in 
exhibiting these portraits, and many others might fairly have been 
rejected ; and while saying this, we must not forget that many fine 
portraits known in various collections are not to be found in this 
national exhibition—an omission which required to be stated when 
the portrait in question was described in the catalogue. It by no 
means follows that because any possessor of a well-known portrait 
of surpassing merit, and perhaps unique in some respects, declines 
to contribute it, that the existence of such an important work is 
to be quietly ignored by the cataloguist. If Lord Derby’s intention 
had been comprehensively carried out, the catalogue should have 
contained, besides descriptive and critical notes appended to each 
portrait, brief references to all other known portraits in this 
country, and perhaps in the collections abroad. A little of the 
biography could well‘have been dispensed with for information of 
this kind. : 
The portraits commence with the reign of the Plantagenets, 1152, 
and not with a very good grace for that noble line, for the first 1s that 
of Fair Rosamond—Rosamond Clifford, the daughter of a Hereford 


_ baron, and mother, by her royal lover, Henry IL., of an Earl of 





' 


Salisbury and a Bishop of Lincoln. This is from Hampton Court, 
and a very apocryphal affair. The nextis a portrait of Wallace 
(1270-1305) a half-length, in plate armour, with steel cap and red 
tartan, stated to have been once in the Abbey of Glenluce, Wig- 
tonshire. It is painted on canvas, as is that of Fair Rosamond, 
which is at once enough to lead to the conclusion that such 
pictures cannot be of the time, if there were nothing decisive 1D 
the painting. Our catalogue, however, is discreetly silent upon 
such an obvious absurdity. The portraits of John of Gaunt (by 
Luca Cornelli), William of Wykeham (inscribed with name and 
date, born 1324, died 1404), and John Wyeliffe, the great Divine 
and Reformer (inscribed “John Wicklyf”), of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(inscribed “ Caucer, 1400”), are all most interesting, and are, 2° 
doubt, if not from the life, from some authentic and traditional 
portraits. The “Chaucer” from the Bodleian Library is a smal 

picture in distemper, and resembles another, also exhibited, whic 

belongs to Mr. J. P. Seddon, and is well kiown by the engraving. 
The portrait of Wickliffe is too advanced in its style as a work 0 
art for the time, but it will be admired as a fine, expressive head, 
not unlike Leonardo da Vinci. Portraits of Henry IV., Thomas 
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Arundel, or Fitzalan, Archbishop of Canterbury (holding the red 
rose of Lancaster, 1386), of Douglas (Black Douglas, of Chevy 
Chase), of Henrys V. and VL, of Edward Grimstone (signed, 
“ Petrus Christus, me fecit, anno 1446”), and the Earl of Warwick 
(the King-maker), lead on to Edward IV. and Queen Elizabeth 
Woodville, his wife, of whom there are three portraits. Jane 
Shore is honoured with three portraits, those from Eton College 
and King’s, Cambridge, being evidently very imaginative works ; 
the one from Hampton Court is inscribed, across the top, “ Baker’s 
Daughter, Mistress to a Kinge.” There is one sinister-looking 
head of Richard III., from Lord Derby’s gallery, and Thomas 
Stanley, First Earl Derby (1484), who joined Richmond at Bos- 
worth Field, and told King Richard, when he threatened to cut 
off his son’s head, that he had more sons, and would not join 
him. The Plantagenet period ends with the first of the Tudors, 
Henry VII., a fine head, though evidently much retouched ; 
painted originally by Johan de Mabuse or Jan Gossaert, the 
greatest man of the Van Eyck school, by whom there is another 
work, in grisaille, the three children of Henry VIL., contributed 
by the Queen. Holbein’s portraits commence with one of James LV. 
of Scotland, attributed to him, from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
collection. One of the most interesting is the large cartoon by 
him of Henry VIII. and Henry VII. in full length, which belongs 
to the Duke of Devonshire, in which the figure of Henry VIII. is 
seen to be the same as that painted in another picture hanging 
near it. Holbein’s portraits maintain his supremacy at this period ; 
and, indeed, as we pass through the collection, and come to the 
palmy days of Vandyck, we meet with nothing that approaches 
them in truth and individuality of character. The famous portrait 
of Sir Henry Guildford, from Windsor Castle, comes out superbly, 
and here is the portrait of Erasmus, also from Windsor, which 
makes us regret that we have not Lord Radnor’s famous portrait 
of the great artist’s friend, who introduced him, in fact, to England, 
and Sir Thomas More, the Chancellor. The large picture of Sir 
Thomas More and his family, attributed to Holbein, which comes 
from Mr. C. Winn’s collection, appears to want the firmness and 
mastery of Holbein, but is a highly interesting work of the time. 
The picture from Bridewell Hospital of Edward VI. presenting 
charters is only interesting for the portraits of men of the time, and 
cannot be by Holbein. A picture of Henry VIII., with the Prince 
Edward and Queen Jane Seymour, Princess Mary and Princess 
Elizabeth, both future queens, is extremely curious for the picture 
it offers of the royal family household ; and a most amusing episode 
in it is the introduction of Will Somers the jester, with a monkey, 
on one side of the group, and his wife on the other. This remark- 
able work of Holbein was sold, we are informed by the catalogue, 
during the Commonwealth for £15—a large sum for a picture in 
those days. ; 

The names of other portraits of this time will serve to give an 
idea of the interest of the collection. Here are Mark Ker, abbot 
and reformer ; William Tyndale, the learned translator of the 
Bible (1525) and martyr ; Edward Seymour, the protector, and 
his brother, Seymour of Sudeley, who was executed ; Sir Thomas 


_ Wyat ; Lady Jane Grey, a charming face, with wavy auburn hair 


and plump figure, from Lord Spencer’s gallery; Lord Guildford 
Dudley ; Cardinal Pole; Stephen Gardiner, by Holbein; Hugh 
Latimer ; and Queen Mary. The best portrait of the Catholic 
Queen is that by Lucas de Heere—it is a hard, cruel face, with 
thin lips : features which we see more softened down in the smaller 
but admirable portrait of her Catholic Majesty, by Sir Antonio 
More, belonging to Mr. C. Winn. The portrait of the Queen 
belonging to the Society of Autiquaries is taken at a later period 
of her life. Portraits of Queen Elizabeth abound in every shape, 
from the youthful girl of sixteen to that of a shrivelled and ghastly- 
looking woman, not old, but wora with care and disappointment. 
None of these convey so good an idea of the Queen as the 
miniatures of Hilliard ; perhaps that which comes from the Duke 
of Devonshire’s gallery is the best, though the name of the painter 
is not known. A curious picture, by Mark Garrard, is 256, 
* Queen Elizabeth carried in State to Hunsdon House, 18 Sept., 
1571.” She is seated in a canopied State chair, dressed in white, 
and carried by six gentlemen ushers. Of Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex, the favourite of the Queen, there are several good 
portraits, all representing him as a handsome man with dark 
eyes and rich brown hair; the one by Sir Antonio More, from 
Lord Yarborough’s, is by far the finest picture; by the same 
painter, there are also a magnificent portrait of himself, and one 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, belonging to Mr. Leveson Gower. Two 
fine portraits of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, represent him 
first as a fine burly man, tall, but not very well shaped, 
and then with a grey beard, a singularly-astute and refined- 
looking gentleman. The last is from the Marquis of Salisbury’s 
llery, and painted by Mark Garrard. Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
hilip Sidney, Alice Spencer, Countess Derby (celebrated by 
Spenser under the name of ‘ Amaryllis,” and Milton wrote his 
Arcades” to be acted in compliment to her) ; John Foxe, who 
wrote his “ Book of Martyrs,” and other names of great interest. 
ext we come to the portraits of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, all 
of which, except one, represent her as extremely pretty ; the most 
authentic looking is that by Francis Clonet (Janet), belonging to 
the Earl of Leven and Melville. Of David Rizzio, the Piedmontese 
sansician, there is an excellent portrait, dated 1565, representing 
im holding his violin—a rather common face, witha small pointed 
card, shaved at the sides. Darnley appears, in a small picture 
wi Hampton Court, with his brother, by De Heere, and no doubt 

4 genuine portrait, as we see by comparison with another belonging 





to Mr. Stewart Mackenzie. The portraits of Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, Edmund Spenser, Richard Burbage, Michael Drayton, are 
too deeply interesting to be passed over with the brief notice we 
could give at the present moment, but we shall hope to notice these 
and the other portraits, which come down to the reign of James 
II., on a future occasion. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Monpay and Tuesday last were “sending in” days for the 
Academy Exhibition, which, from all accounts, is likely to be a 
very interesting one as regards the works of the young and 
rising men who are candidates for the Associateship, for which 
there are no less than six vacancies. The Academicians will be 
guided in their choice very much by the works before them for 
the forthcoming Exhibition, and the artists, no doubt, have not 
overlooked this in their endeavours to do their best. The 
Academicians are unfortunate this year in missing the contributions 
of Mr. Elmore, who is compelled to relinquish painting by the 
state of his health, and of Mr. Millais, who has been unable to 
complete his picture of “ Jepthah.” Report speaks highly of Mr. 
Leighton’s large picture of a “ Procession of Greek Virgins to the 
Temple of Artemis,” of Mr. O’Neill’s ‘“ Last Moments of 
Raphael,” Mr. Armitage’s “ Remorse of Judas,” Mr. Phillip’s 
“The Priest’s Story,” and Mr. Goodall’s “ Hagar and Ishmael.” 








MUSIC. 


Wirutn the past few days no less than four singers, new to the 
London public, have made their appearance at the two Opera 
Houses—in each case with success, Mdlle. Morensi, who appeared 
at the Royal Italian Opera on Thursday week, as Azucena, in the 
“ Trovatore,” is an artist of great merit. With a good stage 
presence, strong dramatic impulses, and a contralto voice, brilliant 
in its upper notes and expressive in its lower tones, this lady 
promises to be of more than temporary advantage to Mr. Gye’s 
company. A slightly exaggerated action and an occasional 
straining of the higher notes of her voice may easily be accounted 
for by the agitation of a first appearance, and indeed are scarcel 
to be wondered at in any representation of a part which, both 


_ dramatically and musically, partakes so largely of melo-dramatic 


exaggeration. Mdlle. Fricci, as Leonora, improved even the good 
opinion she had already gained in previous seasons ; and evinced a 
degree of declamatory power, and tragic passion, more than worthy 
of the music. Signor Mario, notwithstanding occasional fluctuations 
of vocal power, is still, as an artist, unrivalled among tenors ; while 
Signor Graziani’s exquisite baritone voice still exercises its wonted 
charm. At the same house, on Saturday, two more fresh arrivals 
met with a welcome reception. Mdlle. Orgeni, as Violetta, in the 
“ Traviata,” is one of the most refined representatives of that 
repulsive character that we have seen of late. Although a large 
degree of flippancy and pertness may be proper to the heroine of 
the prurient French comedy which Signor Verdi has chosen for 
the subject of his opera, we may well be content to compound for 
the absence of those appropriate attributes by accepting the more 
subdued bearing of Mdlle. Orgeni’s reading ; while, as a vocalist, 
her performance was entitled to almost unqualified praise. Although 
evidently inclined towards the brilliant style, her voice (a pure and 
fresh soprano, with distinct enunciation) is yet capable of much 
expression, as she proved in the air, “ Ah furs’ e lui,” and in the 
duet in the second act. Signor Fancelli, the new tenor, who made 
his début as Alfredo on the same evening, has a voice of light and 
agreeable quality, and sings with refinement, if not with very great 
power. For parts of such secondary importance, Signor Fancelli 
possesses requisites beyond the average. Unusual importance was 
given to the rather uninteresting part of the elder Germont by 
the splendid voice and admirable singing of Signor Graziani, who, 
from an indifferent actor, is progressing into good histrionic 
powers. 


At the opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday, the new 
tenor, Signor Arvini, was to have made his first appearance as 
Manrico in the “ Trovatore ;” but, in the absence of this gentleman, 
the part was filled, at short notice, by Signor Stagno sufficiently 
well to prove him an artist of good and ready training. The 
novelty of the cast, therefore, was reduced to the first appearance 
at this house of Madame De Meric Lablache as Azucena. This 
lady is not strange to the London public, having, some years since, 
been a member of the Royal Italian Opera Company. She has a 
voice of excellent quality, with a cultivated style of vocalization, 
and acts with earnestness and feeling—excelling, perhaps, rather 
in the expression of tenderness and pathos than in those more 
violent and demonstrative emotions of which the very melo- 
dramatic part of the gipsy admits. Mlle. Sinico was an excellent 
Leonora, and Mr. Santley, as heretofore, an impressive Conte di 
Luna. Mr. Hohler, the fourth of the new appearances above 
referred to, made his début here on Thursday in “ I Paritani”— 
an event to which we shall recur next week. 

The following is the programme of the second concert of the 
Musical Society (held on Wednesday), which was rendered 
especially interesting by the performance of Mr. Sullivan's new 
symphony, first produced at the Crystal Palace concert five weeks 
since :— 
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Overture (Egmont) ...............seeeeeeee ees Beethoven. 
Recitativo—“ La dea di tutti i cor” 


Cavatina—“ Bella adorata incognita” Mercadante. 

(Il Giuramento) Mr. Cammings. 
Concerto—Violoncello, Signor Piatti ...... Schumann. 
Recit. and Aria — “ Zeffiretti,’ Miss 

Robertine Henderson (Idomeneo) ... Mozart. 
Overture (Der Freischiitz) ............+e+00 Weber. 

PART II. 

Symphony in E, No. 1 ...........0ceeeeeseeees Arthur S. Sullivan. 
Duet—* Prendi: ]’anel,’”’ Miss Robertine 

Henderson and Mr. Cummings (La 

DOMMAMDTIS) ....0.0..0 50 recccrccerneserece Bellini. 
Overture (Le Jeune Henri) ...............-.. Méhul. 


The composition of an orchestral symphony is so arduous an 
undertaking, and one which is comparatively so profitless even 
when successful, that the mere attempt is deserving of respectful 
consideration. On the other hand, however, no such consideration 
can justify the indiscriminate praise which hails mere respectful 
mediocrity as if it were the advent of a new and startling genius. 
Such ill-judged laudations have been bestowed on Mr. Sullivan’s 
new symphony, that an impartial hearer may be allowed a feeling 
of disappointment at finding it not even up to the level of third or 
fourth-rate works of its kind. It would be too much, in these days, 
to expect a symphony at all comparable with those of the great 
masters of the past ; but after what has been said of Mr. Sullivan’s 
effort, we were at least entitled to look for a symphony equal in 
merit, say to such minor productions (to take a rather low standard) 
as those of Kalliwoda or Reissiger—with which, however, it will 
not bear a comparison. With nothing positively to blame, and 
some points worthy of praise, Mr. Sullivan’s work has a pervading 
impression of want of purpose beyond that of filling a space 
sufficient to constitute the dimensions of a symphony. The 
first Allegro is especially open to the charge of a want of important 
and prominent subject, and an entire absence of that power of 
continuous treatment and development which are essentials in 
symphonic art. The effect, therefore, is that of a rambling and 
vague kind of indefinite preluding, which might be cut short at any 
moment, or might be continued to anyextent. By far the best portion 
of the symphony is the middle movement, “ Andante espressivo”— 
the subject a quaint and simple melody of clear rhythm, having some- 
thing of the character of an Irish melody. In this movement is some 
clever instrumentation, especially in the unison passages for the 
horns and alto trombone—the latter instrument giving a continuity to 
the melody which the “stopped” notes of the horns somewhat 
interfere with. Indeed, throughout the symphony there is much 











clever instrumentation, with some graceful and effective passages ; 
but there is that constant succession of climaxes which is a sure 
indication of want of large and definite preconceived plan, the last 
movement being especially open to these objections. The whole 
work, therefore, is like a very long discourse, written in fairly good 
English, but conveying nothing that is either new or striking. To 
say that it is the best symphony by a native composer that has 
been heard for some years is still reconcileable with the opinion 
that it is rather the clever exercise of a promising pupil than a 
work by a master. The violoncello concerto of Schumann is one 
of his latest, and also of his very worst productions—so bad as to 
afford a good occasion for those critics who take a pleasure in 
decrying this composer. The concerto is destitute of form, design, 
melody, or any one merit which might atone for other defects ; and 
the performance of its enormous difficulties was a painful instance 
of executive skill unworthily employed. Schumann seems to have 
wanted that essential power, self-revision, or he would assuredly | 
have destroyed a work so entirely unworthy of him. The great 
feature of the concert was the magnificent performance of Weber's 
overture, which was encored literally with acclamations. It is by 
such orchestral playing as this—unequalled at any other London | 
concerts—that the Musical Society has earned, and should maintain, | 
its special reputation. Beethoven’s grand and gloomy prelude to 

Goethe’s play, and Méhul’s melodious and sunny overture, were | 
both excellently given, although with less exciting effect. The 

vocal music was an agreeable relief to the instrumental selection. | 
Miss Henderson has gained considerably in style and finish, and is 

now one of our best concert singers ; as also is Mr. Cummings, who 

has little to guard against beyond an occasional tendency to force 


the upper notes of a voice, the beautiful quality of which will not 
bear undue strain. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Mr. Warts Puituirs is once more before the London public, 
this time at the Surrey Theatre, with a somewhat pretentious play 
in five acts with an historical colouring, entitled “Theodora — 
Actress and Empress.” The announcement of a “ new and original 
drama” usually sets most of the active dramatic critics searching 
to find the new or old French dramatic author who has been 
robbed without acknowledgment, and “Theodora” was thought 
by many to be founded on a Théatre Francais drama called 
“ Valérie,” first produced in February, 1851, with Rachel in the 
principal character, or rather characters. Suspicion also pointed 
to a drama of the Porte St. Martin, called “ L’Impératrice et la 
Juive.” Some of these suspicions got into print, and Mr. Watts 
Phillips, in a letter to a contemporary, emphatically asserted that 
his work was original, “in the fullest sense of that most elastic | 


term.” If “Theodora” had been a play of very great literary and 
dramatic merit, it might have been worth while to explain how far 
it agrees with or differs from Gibbon’s account of the heroine in 


| the “Decline and Fall”—to what extent the narrative of Proco- 


pius has been followed, and where the dramatist has availed him- 
self of the licence of his art. ‘ Theodora,” however, is a very 
pedantic, uninteresting drama, wisely treated as a vehicle for 
spectacle by the managers of the Surrey Theatre. Byzantium in 
the sixth century, and all the details of Roman Imperial life, are 
probably represented with more theatrical brilliance than 
archeological accuracy, and the lies of history become greater 
lies in the hands of dramatic authors, managers, scene- 
painters, ballet-masters, and dressmakers. The woman who is 
said to have risen almost at a bound from the position of a naked 
pantomimist in the Circus at Constantinople to the throne of 
Justinian, can neither exhibit her reputed coarseness nor intellectual 
power in the Surrey drama, and in her place we have a conventional 
tragedy-queen, whose highest notion of passion 1s to strike an 
attitude. The other characters who surround her are drawn and 
acted in the same spirit, and all that remains in the memory after 
seeing the drama is the work of the stage-manager. Miss Avonia 
Jones and Mr. James Bennett are the chief actors. 

This play represents a ballet-girl who became a queen, and yet 
is licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. Has his lordship become 
suddenly democratic, or was the necessary permit given in a 
moment of official carelessness? If “Theodora” is licensed, why 
is “ Richelieu in Love” kept off the London stage in common with 
an unmutilated copy of “ Ruy Blas,” and several other real literary 
dramas. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has recommenced his “ readings” in London 
at St. James’ Hall, and a great intellectual treat is again brought 
within the reach of the public. He has added “Dr. Marigold” to 
his list, and acts rather than reads the humourous and pathetic 
character and story with a power equal to that of the late Mr. 
Robson. His first reading at St. James’s Hall crowded the great 
room from platform to ceiling, a gratifying proof of his well-earned 
popularity. 








SCIENCE. 





THeExzE is no branch of science which has made greater strides 
forward during the past ten years than that of microscopy. In the 
twelve months which have passed by, much has been done to 
increase the power of our microscopes, and to facilitate existing 
methods of illumination and observation. We need only allude, 
in proof of this, to Collins’s graduating diaphragm, Webster’s con- 
denser, Dr. Lawson’s dissecting microscope, Mr. Smith’s (of U.S.) 
ingenious illuminator. Recently, however, an immense advance 


| has been made in the discovery of a means of employing the bin- 


ocular with high powers. This step has been achieved by Messrs. 
Powell and Lealand, who have arranged a little piece of apparatus by 
the employment of which, as an addition to any ordinary binocular 
microscope, the instrument may be used with as high a power as the 
+gth inch object glass. The contrivance consists simply of a series 
of parallel plates of glass, which are made to act along with the 
usual prism. The whole apparatus may be inspected at Messrs. 
Powell and Lealand’s establishment. 

Dr. Richardson’s lectures, which are now being delivered at the 
Royal College of Physicians, embrace a determined onslaught on 
the vitalist school of physicians. Dr. Richardson has sought to 
found a science of physical medicine, and up to the present his 
efforts have been eminently successful. 

A new naturalists’ field club has been started in the north of 
London. Such a club was long wanted, and we wish the new 
movement every success, ; 

The new Greek island, which was raised this year by volcanic 
action from the sea, continues to increase. A very able essay 
upon the history of the locality was published in the Archives des 
Sciences for March 25th, and has been translated in the pages of 
our contemporary Scientific Opinion. From this we learn that the 
group of islands, of which Santorin is one, has been subject to 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions since before the Christian era. 
The latest serious eruption took place about 155 years ago, and did 
considerable damage. The present one was predicted years ago by 
Von Buch and other distinguished geologists. 

The next meeting of the British Association will be held at 


| Nottingham. The following will be the presidents of the several 


sections :—Section A, Mathematical and Physical Science—Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone ; B, Chemistry—Professor Frankland ; CO, Geo- 
logy—W. J. Hamilton, Esq. ; D, Biology—Professor Huxley ; E, 
Geography and Ethnology—Sir Charles Hamilton ; F, Economic 
Science and Statistics — Lord Belper; G, Mechanics —James 
Nasmyth, Esq. 








Scientirc MgEtincs.—Monday :—Society of Arts, at 8 p.m. ‘On 
the Diseases of Meat as Affecting the Health of the People,” by Dr. 
Thudichum.—Mathematical Society, at 7} p.m, ‘On the Corre- 
spondence between Two Points on a Carve,” Professor Cayley.—— 
Tuesday :—The Institation of Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m. 1. Diseus- 
sion on “The Maintenance and Renewal of Permanent Way.” 2.“ On 
the Performance, Wear, and Cost of Maintenance of Rolling 
Stock,” ty T. A. Rochussen, Assoc. Inst. C.E. Friday :—Society 
of Arts, at 8p.m. “Cantor Lecture,” by Dr. Crace Calvert.—Philo- 
logival Society, at 815 p.m. “On the Derivation of the word 
‘ Church,’” by Fitz-Edward Hall, Eeq. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


A MODERN HISTORY OF PERSIA.* 


A Few weeks ago, we noticed Mr. Farley’s excellent work on the 
resources and present state of Turkey, and we have now to review 
another book of great merit on the history and resources of the 
neighbouring country of Persia. Mr, Grant Watson has executed 
his task with remarkable ability, developing his narrative with 
clearness, and describing events and places in a simple and mascu- 
line style. In an introduction, very necessary to place the gene- 
rality of European readers in a condition to follow with interest 
the story of the Persian nation, he describes the territories, govern- 
ment, religion, and manners of the modern Persians, and, by the 
easy and pleasant way in which he treats the subject, excites a 
preliminary interest which is well sustained by the relation that 
follows. Few persons who have not bestowed particular attention 





on the geography of Asia will be prepared for some of the obser- | 


vations made in this introduction. When we talk of the wars of 
Persia with Turkey, the latter having forty millions of inhabitants, 
or with Russia and its seventy millions, or with Great Britain, com- 
manding the resources of one-fifth of the population of the globe, we 
are apt to represent to ourselves a country swarming with people, and 
at least equalling France or Austria in the number of its inhabitants; 
so that we are rather startled when we find that, according to some 
estimates, the Shah’s subjects do not to exceed five millions, though 
others maintain they are twice that number. Taking them at 
the higher calculation, we have in modern Persia one of the most 
striking illustrations supplied by any region upon earth, of the 
depopulating influence of despotism. The area of Persia is four 
times that of France, and, in spite of all the drawbacks enumerated 
by Mr. Watson, it might be made to support a population quite as 
great as that of Napoleon the Third’s dominions ; but the Persians 
are misgoverned, not only by despotism, but by ignorance, by 
fanaticism, by bigotry, by mental sloth and laziness. The pachas of 
Turkey are cruel and rapacious, but they do not extirpate the very 
germs of industry from the provinces under their rule. In Persia, 


the besieged to surrender, the Shah’s soldiers, whenever they took 
a prisoner, conducted him into the presence of their master, who 
forthwith delighted his eyes by witnessing the captive’s torture and 
death. The history of that siege may be said to have been ren- 
dered memorable by the singular ability of an English officer. 
While the Affghans within the walls were in some perplexity 
respecting the best means of organizing their defence, Lieut. 
Eldred Pottinger arrived in the city, and was requested by the 
authorities to afford them the aid of his military science. To this 
he consented, and, by his genius, the Persian monarch, together 
with the Russian ambassador, who, with ulterior views, placed his 
skill at the service of the besiegers, was completely baffled, and 
compelled, after,ravaging a large portion of his own dominions, and 
losing half his army, to retire with disgrace. The great lesson, 
however, taught by the modern history of Persia, is the danger to 
which our Indian Empire is exposed by the apparently incurable 
weakness of Persia, and the stealthy advance made southwards and 
eastwards by Russia in consequence of that weakness. Nearly 
forty years ago, General Evans published a clever work on the 
designs of Russia, and, later, Sir John Macneil took the same view 
in his “ Progress of Russia in the East.” Here at home, opinions 
are much divided, some maintaining that Russian invasion is a bug- 
bear, while others regard its probability with profound uneasiness. 
The facts of the case, however, are certainly worthy of con- 
sideration. As far east as the mouth of the Amoor, as far west as 
the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates, Russia has been steadily 


| throwing closer and tighter the cordon which she appears desirous 


every petty governor resembles more or less the savage mentioned | 


by Montesquieu, who cut down the tree that he might gather the 


fruit at his ease. Much of Persia is now desert, rendered so, how- | 
ever, not by nature, but by man. Perhaps some of the provinces | 


bordering on the Indian Ocean may, in great part, be incurably 


barren, though it would require a far more intimate knowledge of | 


the land than any European writer has ever possessed satisfactorily 
to establish such a proposition; but, even if it should turn out to be 


so, there are other large territories yielding obedience to the Shah’s | 


sceptre, which might soon be converted from a naked wilderness 
into a fertile garden. Most of our readers will remember the 
apologue borrowed by Addison, we think from Chardin, which 


of a deserted city, heard two owls hooting from a ruined tower. 
“What are they saying?” inquired the Shah of his minister, who 


of flinging about the northern frontier of India: her footsteps are 
discoverable in Mongolia, in Turkestan, in Khokand, in Bokhara, 
in Khiva, in Khorassan, in Ghilan, and in Iberia. Neither have the 
public forgotten her intrigues in Affghanistan. With these facts 
before him, the reader may discern the importance of studying the 
history of Persia, which reveals the existence of a terrible political 
void between the Caucasian provinces of Russia and the Beloche 
and Affghan frontier of India. Unfortunately, Oriental history is 
generally rendered repulsive to European readers by the crowding 
of the page with uncouth names, too numerous to be borne in 
memory, and too little remarkable in most cases to impress any 
marked character on the annals of the East. This circumstance is 
rendered still worse by the perverse fancy of writers, who are con- 
stantly changing the orthography of Asiatic names in conformity 
with some theory which has been drilled into them by accident, 
Even the most renowned conquerors with whom we may make 
acquaintance in the pages of one historian are scarcely recognisable 
when we meet them in those of another. Who, for example, at first 


_ sight, would perceive the identity of Tamerlane with Timur, of 


Zingis and Gengis with Jenghis, of Bajazet with Bayazed? Even 
Saladin bears less resemblance than could be wished to Salaheddin, 


_ and Mahomet is a thorough vulgarization of Mohammed. As a 
t | matter of taste, we object to Mr. Watson’s mode of spelling Per- 
forcibly suggests the means by which Persia has been rendered | 
what it is. The Shah and his vizir, resting at night in the suburbs | 


had the reputation of understanding the language of birds. “TI dare | 


not inform your Majesty,” replied the courtier. “ But I insist,” 
exclaimed the monarch. The vizir still exhibiting reluctance, 
and affirming that compliance with his master’s orders would cer- 
tainly cost him his head, he at length obtained a solemn promise 
from the prince that no harm should befal him. “ Please your 
Majesty,” he said, “‘ one of these owls is demanding of the other 
his daughter in marriage for his only son, promising, by way of 
provision for them and their offspring, fifteen ruined villages ; the 
other insists upon twenty, and the bargain has been concluded with 
the observation, that, while the excellent Shah pursues his present 
course, ruined towns and villages will be more plentiful than in- 
habited ones.” Taking the minister’s rebuke in good part, the 
Persian sovereign, we are told, reformed his conduct, and prevented 
the entire desolation of his country. As far back as the seventeenth 
century, a European traveller learned that, during the sway of a 
single governor in one of the northern provinces, no less than four 
hundred springs and rivulets had been dried up. The same pro- 
cess has been going on with more or less disastrous effects all over 
Persia, until at length the desert threatens, as in Egypt, entirely 
to swallow up the cultivated country, and convert the whole empire 
into an expanse of rock and sand. ‘Travellers, and even residents, 
often attribute this state of things to the wrong cause, saying it is 
the indolence of the people that limits the extent of cultivation. 
But why are the people indolent? Is it not because they know that 
to create wealth by labour is only to expose themselves to the 
rapacity of the powerful ? 
Let the reader turn, in Mr. Watson’s impressive narrative, 
to the account given of the siege of Herat. The royal army, 
oing into the field without any commissariat worthy of name, 
ad to subsist on plunder—not the plunder of the enemy, but of 
their own countrymen. The crimes and excesses commonly perpe- 
trated in cities taken by an invader were not wanting on this 
occasion : the men were butchered, the women and female children 
outraged, and then left to starve. These hideous particulars, which 
we refrain from dwelling upon, do not owe their circulation to 
Tumour, but are recorded by an eye-witness, himself a Persian, 
who appears to shudder as he relates them. By way of encouraging 





sees oe of Persia from the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century to the Year 

8, with a Review of the Principal Events that Led to the Establishment of the 

L jar Dynasty. By Robert Grant Watson, Formerly Attached to Her Majesty’s 
gation at the Court of Persia, London : Smith, Elder, & Co, 


sian names, since he constantly substitutes the double e for the 
long 7, and nearly conforms to ancient usage in writing the name 
of the Arabian prophet, whom he calls Mahommed. These, however, 
after all, are slight blemishes ; but it would be a great advantage 
if writers on the East would adopt some standard of orthography, 
and stick to it. Nearer home, it would make great havoc in 

opular books if authors, to show their learning, were to talk of 

oma, Livorno, Napoli, Firenzi, and Venezia, though, no doubt, it 
would have been better had we used the right names from the first. 
Most’ men have great faith in their own ears, though nothing is 
more rare than a delicate and subtle organ of hearing. It is better, 
therefore, by far, to trust to the eye, which in such matters seldom 
deceives, and to write Panjab instead of Poonjaub or Punjaub, or 
even Punjab, seeing that the name is compounded of pany, five, 
and db, waters. 

To return to Persia: authors usually bear om | hard upon 
the moral idiosyncracy of its lively and poetical inhabitants, 
who are charged with more vices than ever fell to the lot of 
any single nation. For example, all the terms of abuse supplied 
by the English language are exhausted by Sir Henry Pottinger in 
speaking of the Shah’s subjects. Sir John Malcolm is more 
lenient, and so is Mr. Grant Watson, who appears, rightly enough, 
to have arrived at the conviction, that, if Pottinger’s account were 
correct, society could never have held together for any length of 
time in the romantic land of Iran. “he truth seems to be, that 
travellers commonly judge of the Persians as they do of the French, 
by the dissolute populations of Teheran and Paris. The peasant 
of Mazenderan and Mekran, of Fars and Azerbijan, is an honest, 
hard-working man, who puts by his earnings in the summer to pro- 
vide for himself and his wife and children in the winter ; and his con- 
dition, upon the whole, is considerably better than that of our own 
rustics. Mr. Watson demurs to the term hard-working, founding 
his opinion on what he noticed in the neighbourhood of the capital : 
otherwise, we might adopt without scruple his highly-interesting 
account of the labouring class in Persia :— 


“The conditions to which working-men in Persia are subjected 
vary to a certain degree in the different provinces of the kingdom. I 
shall endeavour to state what their life often iv in the districts near 
the city of Tehran. The faleh, or labourer, is ready to undertake 
almost any description of occupation. He works in the city as an 
assistant to a mason, mixing lime or carrying bricks, or, if he be 
wanted, he is equally ready to give aid in the cultivation of gardens or 
fields in the country. His working hours are from sunrise to sunset 
each day of the week except Friday which is generally observed as a 
day of rest. About ten o’clock he hx san interval of half an hour for 
breakfast ; and from one to two c’s!> y he rests again to take food, to 
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say his prayers, and sometimes to sleep for a little while. He gene- 
rally works in a lazy manner, and requires to be kept under the eye 
of an overseer. For a day’s labour he receives, in Tehran, a sum 
varying from 5}d. to 11d., according to the season of the year, and in 
the country he generally receives rather more than at Tehran. In 
the winter he is often out of work, and in the spring-time his labour 
is cheaply-bought; but as summer advances he is more in request, 
and in the autumn his wages are at the highest point to which they 
reach. Of the sum which he daily earns he spends generally about 
one-half or three-fourths for his breakfast and dinner and clothing, 
and he lays by the rest against the. winter, when he will have nothing 
to do; or else he sends it to his wife. The Persian labourer is, as a 
general rule, a married man. If he have to go forth from his native 
village in search of work he usually leaves his wife behind him. 
his wife have children she does not go out to service, but if she be 
unencumbered she often takes employment in the household of some 
gentleman. The wife of a labouring man in Persia, although she 
seldom does any work in the fields, can assist her husband to some 
extent in earning the bread of the family. She can undertake the 
making, or the mending, or the washing, of clothes, and she can 
utilize her spare time in preparing cotton-twist, and in various other 
ways. Her clothes, and those of her children, if she have any, are the 
reverse of costly; her husband wears but one suit of garments in the 
year; and the house-rent they pay is light. Thesteple of a labouring 
man’s food is bread, which commodity is usually sold at Tehran at the 
rate of one man (or 6} lbs.) for 8 shahis, or 41, Beef is cheap and 
abundant in winter, but it is not eaten at other seasons of the year. 
As a general rule Persian peasants eat meat three or four times a 
week, if they cannot afford to eat of it every day. In the autumn 
they salt mutton for the winter consumption. They enjoy a plentiful 
supply of milk, cheese, and rice. Mutton is usually sold at from two- 
pence to threepence per pound. Rice is the article of food most in 
demand; vegetables are cheap, and of various kinds; and fruit, in- 
cluding grapes, mulberries, melons, and water-melons, is in the 
summer and autumn months exceedingly abundant, and to be had at 
the lowest imaginable prices. Sherbets and ice are within the means 
of the poorest people, and altogether in respect of diet, the condition 
of the labouring man in Persia can bear a favourable comparison with 
that of the peasant of most other countries.” 


The sketches Mr. Watson supplies of the wandering tribes of Iran 
are scarcely less interesting ; but for these we must refer the reader to 
the work, which ought to become popular if anything Oriental can. 
One trait in the character of the Persians is to us Englishmen 
almost unintelligible. We regard the whole terraqueous globe as 
our home, and settle anywhere and everywhere without troubling 
ourselves much about our original country ; but the Persian when 
abroad is more home-sick than the Swiss, who, when serving in 
foreign countries, has been known to burst into tears and pine 
away even to death after hearing the Ranz des Vaches, for which 
reason, when they were serving in Italy, the playing of the air 
was rigidly forbidden. But Switzerland is a free country, where 
every man is his own master, and therefore it may well be loved. It is 
different in Persia, where, as the Arabs express it, every man walks 
about with his head in his hands, ready to lay it down at the 
bidding of authority. Yet, doubtless, there is a great charm in 
Persian life, which commonly runs on joyously in an elastic and 
buoyant atmosphere amid singular contrasts—snowy pinnacles and 
burning deserts, stony slopes and sparkling fountains, with multi- 
tudes of poetical associations at every step. The Persian form of 
Mohammedanism is likewise calculated to take a strong hold on 
the imagination. The laments for Hussein, which, at a particular 
season of the year, pass like a wave of wailing over the whole land, 
remind us of the dirge of the Sidonian maidens weeping for 
Thamuz, the Adonis of the Greeks. Suffeeism, also, with its mystical 
doctrines, inspires a strange charm into the Persian language and 
style of thought, possessing as it does the fascination of a thing 
forbidden, the intoxication of love and wine, and the attractions 
of a philosophy soaring far above the level of popular ideas. 

In 1851, & new sect sprang up in Persia, evidently an off-shoot 
from Suffeeism. It was called the Bab, and embodied a wild kind 
of Pantheism, deserving more attention than has yet been bestowed 
upon it. Mr. Grant’s account of the persecutions of this sect is 
highly interesting, and so is his description of the city and province 
of Yezd, almost the last stronghold of the Ghebers in their original 
country, whence they are daily emigrating to the free city of 
Bombay, where, side by side with Maharajas, Brahmins, Jews, 
and Christians, they may be beheld worshipping fire and money 
as fiercely as the best of them. 








DEAN STANLEY’S LECTURES ON THE JEWISH 
CHURCH.* 


(Second ARTICLE) 


JEROBOAM is an important figure in the religious history of the 
Jews. He owes his celebrity not so much to the place he held as 
leader of the revolt against Rehoboam, and founder of the rival 
kingdom, as to his religious policy. And it is the duty of a writer 
on the Jewish Church to endeavour to ascertain precisely what that 
volicy was. This, Dean Stanley has scarcely done. He speaks of 
Jeroboam as one who broke the Second Commandment to keep the 
First, and who was anxious to preserve true religion, though he 
had not the courage to do so without a fatal concession to what 
seemed to be political expediency. It appears rather to have 
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been Jeroboam’s wish to keep the people at any cost from 
Jerusalem, and the worship of the calves is stated to have been set 
up for this object. How such a policy could have been not 
only consistent with sincere belief, but actually due to it, however 
mistakedly, Dean Stanley has yet to show. He has simply asserted 
that Jeroboam did not fall into idolatry—“ the sin of Solomon 
and Rehoboam, against which his whole life was a perpetual 
protest.” He did not fall into the most direct heathenism, but 
this is all ; and his protest is a discovery which seems to belong to 
the exigiencies of rhetoric. ; 
The history of Jeroboam is almost immediately followed in 
Scripture by that of Omri, the founder of Samaria, and his family, 
of which the most remarkable figure is that of Ahab. The 
intervening reigns seem to have offered little matter for comment, 
and Dean Stanley has found in them no subject for his picturesque 
treatment: he therefore hastens at once, with a scarcely clear 
introduction, to what is certainly the most striking portion 
of Hebrew history. The variety of character and succession of 
incidents of the highest beauty carries even the most careless 
reader back to the time. Unstable Ahab ruled by his fierce heathen 
queen, and Elijah, the greatest of the prophets, coming from the 
wilderness to resist Jezebel, each with a character true to 
nature, yet marked by traits that make it distinct from all its 


. kindred, are succeeded by Ahab’s sons, Elisha, and Jehu. To take 


the reign of Ahab only : the first real persecution on record—the 
work of a woman and a heathen, the mother of all persecutors ; 
the great vindication of the true faith and overthrow of Paganism 
on Mount Carmel; the drought, with its tender incidents of heathen 
hospitality to Elijah, and the prophet’s generous reward ; the flight 
from Jezebel to Mount Horeb, and the prophet’s vision there ; the 
story of Naboth, and Ahab’s catastrophe—all these are so many 
scenes of the highest epic interest, which Dean Stanley has 
described with the exaltation of one who writes with full sympathy 
and conscious force. Yet in his beautiful paraphrase, abounding in 
passages of true eloquence, one feels that he is too anxious to 
produce a certain dramatic effect ; that, in order to be what history 
never is, consistently dramatic, he brings forward points of 
lower interest, and throws back those of higher—indeed, omits 
some incidents altogether. The siege of Samaria by Benhadad is 
the first great Syrian war; Ahab’s successive victories, and 
the striking incidents of his condemnation by the prophet 
for letting Benhadad escape, are not merely events of the first 
historical importance, but give us, more than any others, the 
key to Ahab’s character, showing him a brave commander, and not 
an utter unbeliever, but—what brave men rarely are—half-hearted, 
irresolute, one who knew not the meaning of that great word 
“ thorough,” like the weak grandson of his enemy, who shot but 
three arrows from the dying prophet’s window, and was promised 
but three victories. And why is this omitted in ifs proper 
place, and never thoroughly discussed? Simply because the 
dramatic unity is disturbed by it. There is no mention of Elijah 
or Jezebel. 

The history of Elisha is too briefly told: it does not, indeed, 
present those startling scenes of which the earlier prophet’s his- 
tory actually consists; but in tender beauty of feeling, and in its 
pictures of the domestic life of the age, it has a not inferior 
interest. Dean Stanley, however, finds it less congenial to his skill, 
for we cannot suppose that his sympathies are not rather with the 
gentle than the stern prophet ; and accordingly he speaks of Elisha 
in a space wholly disproportionate to his importance in the sacred 
history. Perhaps there is another reason. 

With the overthrow of the house of Ahab by Jehu, Dean 
Stanley is again in the midst of grand incidents. He deseribes 
with singular force the rapid succession of events that culminated 
in the extirpation of Baal-worship ; but his estimate of Jehu is cold, 
and almost unfair. Remembering his age, the vileness of the 
house he overthrew, and the atrocity of the worship he abolished, 
it is impossible not to feel that he was essentially a strong character. 
His failure to abolish the calf-worship has certainly given ground 
to the idea that he was at heart more political than religious ; yet, 
if we remember the general devotion of the Israelites to the Tyrian 
idolatry, and the easy neglect to do away with heathen usages by 
much better kings of the southern State, we shall not be disposed 
to form too harsh a judgment of Jehu. He failed rather from want 
of depth than from a secret policy. We cannot pause over the 
later Israelite history. Dean Stanley’s discussion of it is chiefly 
interesting for the manner in which he has interwoven notices of 
the contemporary prophetic writings, thus bringing their strong 
light to illuminate an obscure period, of which the sacred his- 
torians have little to say beyond a catalogue of its calamities and 
a condemnation of its irreligion. _ 

From the catastrophe of Israel, as final as that of Assyria or 
Carthage, it is refreshing to turn to the rise of Judah, that ever- 
buoyant State which, after a succession of catastrophes seemingly 
as fatal as that of Israel, still maintains itself in the hearts and 
hopes of the most marked and united nation in the world. As 
Israel broke off from the house of David, and receded into an 
almost patriarchal condition, so Judah strengthened all the state 
institutions that David had founded. It was still more important 
that, instead of the vague worship at unauthorized altars, the 
people of Judah maintained the services of the one cent 
sanctuary. The history of Judah, in Dean Stanley’s judgment, 
offers but one event of “dramatic interest”—the overthrow of 
Athaliah ; and he writes upon this part of his subject with - 
diminished pleasure, and, at the same time, as he wants enthusiasm, 
he gives less cause for criticism. He first shows how Jerusalem 
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itself contained the true worship and yet witnessed the strongest 
struggles of idolatry, until, under the eighth successor of Solomon, 
Joash, the work that Jehu did imperfectly was performed with 
such completeness by the patriotic high-priest, Jehoiada, that’ for 
more than a century the true religion was unassailed except by 
the individual acts of oppression directed by the kings against 
the priesthood. This priesthood, which gained its greatness under 
Jehoiada, and thenceforward continued for many centuries, next to 
the king or governor, the chief civil power in the State, is 
delineated by Dean Stanley in a lecture that will be read with 
very opposite feelings by the two chief parties in the Church. As 

a careful account of the character of the Levitical order, at the 
head of which stood the priesthood, it is one of the most satis- 
factory lectures he has composed. Passing into the age of Uzziah, 
the Dean finds the prophetic order, represented by prophets who 
wrote rather than preached, now beginning to take a place in 
Judah. As Elijah and Elisha are the great historical names of the 
time of two royal houses, so a succession of prophets marks the 
last three periods of the history of Judah. It is to their writings, 
far more than to the short narratives of [Kings and Chronicles, 
that we look for the details of the history of that age. 

In denying the kingdom of Judah any dramatic event besides 
the fall of Athaliah, Dean Stanley could scarcely have thought of 
the Assyrian invasion under Sennacherib. In the four chief 
personages—the pious king of Judah and the arrogant heathen, 
the firm prophet and the blasphemous cupbearer—we have a 
sufficiently remarkable group ; and the catastrophe of Sennacherib’s 
army, followed by his own peculiarly tragical end, are incidents 
not inferior in either sublimity or terror to any in the Israelite 
history. This period of Hezekiah’s reign, with the horrors of the 
Assyrian march, the uncertain and opposing counsels of Jerusalem, 
is admirably told by Dean Stanley, though we wish he had not 
ignored the generally-received opinion that the events recorded in 
Scripture refer to two Assyrian invasions of Judah. The picture 
_— have suffered, but it is unwise to sacrifice accuracy to 
effect. 

The later reigns are a melancholy period of history, relieved only 
by Josiah’s reformation, and the teaching of the great prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel—the latter properly belonging to the captivity, 
though chronologically in part to the monarchy. To Josiah, the 
one good successor of Hezekiah, Dean Stanley scarcely does justice, 
for his love of toleration is hurt by the young king’s stern 
destruction of paganism and heterodoxy, which he does not hesitate 
to call by the ugly name of persecution. There is a limit to tolera- 
tion, and, if the priests of the high places were at all involved in 
the cruel and licentious rites of the priests of the Canaanite idols, 
who doubtless shared their fate, there can be no doubt that they 
deserved their punishment on purely civil grounds. It is on this 
account that Dean Stanley has not seen the deep pathos of the 
end of Josiah, who seems to have perished on a point of honour in 
the desperate cause of that tyrannical empire to which he had 
probably given his allegiance ; who was certainly taken away, the 
one good man among the ruling class, from the evils which the sins 
of his people had called down upon them. Thenceforward all is 
lamentation, and mourning, and woe, in the fatal descent which 
prophets watched until they had no consolation but in the future 
that was to come in the dawn which would follow that night of 
troubles. In Jeremiah, the depth of pathetic grief is reached; in 
Ezekiel, hope begins to take its place ; in the later Isaiah, if we may 
join Dean Stanley in accepting his opinion, it fills the entire view 
with the glorious visions of the mission and the reign*of the great 
Deliverer. In describing the downfall of Jerusalem and the 
monarchy, and the teaching of these prophets, Dean Stanley writes 
with remarkable feeling and judgment, and this is perhaps the 
least controvertible part of the work. 

_ The less pleasant task of criticism which we have yet but par- 
tially performed in the outline of the work is now to be completed. 
Let us say at once that we have nothing to urge against Dean 
Stanley’s theology. Nowhere has he been so clear in avowing his 
belief in the spirituality of the prophets, in their power of pre- 





diction, and in the central character held by our Saviour as the | 


fulfilment of all Old Testament types, and the realization of all 
prophetic anticipations and hopes. Many disagree with him in 
matters of detail ; but no one can now deny his general orthodoxy, 
nor regret that the Church of England is elastic enough in her 
system to retain so brilliant and independent a thinker. If he has 
any fault as a religious teacher, it is in making history so much a 
vehicle for instructing the present age that he suggests apt reference 
to current controversy with a recondite skill wort y of Dr. Words- 
worth’s elaborate interpretation. It is as a critic, rather than as a 
theologian, that we have to find fault with Dean Stanley. In more 
points than one, he is careless or partial to an extent that mars the 
value of his performance, not finally, we would hope, but certainly 
for the present. His carelessness is often seen in the neglect to 
examine dry details—even whole subjects which do not admit of 
Picturesque treatment. Such, for instance, is the absence of any 
discussion of chronology. Now, we do not expect in an essentially 
popular work the full examination of this driest of all subjects ; but, 
considering the pains Dean Stanley gives to the elaboration of the 
minutest details of any incident, or series of incidents, capable of 
being pictorially treated, he might have made himself acquainted with 


the latest results of chronological research. His want of acquaintance | 


with these results not merely introduces a series of dates which few 
would now accept without hesitation, but actual historical state- 
mg are founded upon the supposed truth of the old chronology. 

difference between that chronology and the new reckoning which 


is gradually superseding it, is in the reign of Manasseh, the length 
of which, if reduced by twenty years, would make the statement of 
Dean Stanley, that it was the longest in the series of the kings of 
Judah, not a little mistaken. 

The partiality of which we complain is not of that sort which 
mars the works of partisan writers. Dean Stanley, though some- 
times he may write hotly against both extremes of opinion 
in the Church of England, is not a theological partisan. He is a 
partisan of the picturesque. Whatever favours the picturesque 
handling of a subject, he takes without hesitation ; whatever is 
repugnant to that method, he as unhesitatingly passes over or 
rejects. Perhaps, the most remarkable instance of this is to be 
found in his account of the rise of Jeroboam. “The account of 
the life of Jeroboam is given in two versions, so different from 
each other, and yet each so ancient, as to make it difficult to choose 
between them. The one usually followed is that contained in the 
Hebrew text, and is one portion of the LXX. The other is given 
in a separate account inserted by the LXX. at 1 Kings xi. 43 and 
xii. 24. The last contains such evident marks of authenticity in 
some of its details, and is so much more full than the other, that it 
will be most conveniently taken as the basis of our account.” 
The two statements are substantially at variance, and to accept 
that which the LXX. merely inserts as an additional account, is, 
prima facie, hazardous ; the details of the latter seem to us not 
merely irreconcilable with the rest of the history, but, in them- 
selves, in part improbable. With a similar disregard of exactness, 
Sennacherib is placed midway between Rameses II. (a thousand 
years before) and Antoninus Pius (a thousand years after). But it 
is well known that Antoninus Pius followed Sennacherib by about 
850 years, or a little less, and the date of Rameses II. is variousl 
placed 600 years, or less, before that of the Assyrian. The real, 
though unknown, cause of Dean Stanley’s preference is the pic- 
turesqueness of the fuller narrative. The same method treats the 
war of Sennacherib with Hezekiah as a single campaign, and closes 
an admirable description of its catastrophe with Byron’s singularly 
inaccurate and shallow Hebrew melody, strangely remarking on its 
extreme accuracy. He omits the stanzain which the Sea of Galilee 
is characterized as blue, and that other in which the chief Assyrian 
god is called Baal, to rhyme—which it does with no small difficulty 
—with “wail”; he cannot avoid quoting those unfortunate cohorts 
which, were it not for the swing of the measure, would hurt almost 
any ear as much as brigades or battalions. The same love of the 
picturesque makes all the Philistine giants “ monsters of strange 
appearance, with hands and feet of disproportionate development,” 
which is said but of one ; and allows each Israelite house of early 
times what is described but of two—an image (templum) supposed 
to be a household genius. “ Jeroboam was known as the great castle- 
builder of his time,” because he was employed in Solomon’s con- 
structions, and fortified two towns, to which the account of his 
life, which we think traditionary, adds a third. “ Elisha is the 
Prophet of the Syrians as well as of the Israelites. It is this 
feature of his character that is caught in the only notice of him 
contained in the New Testament.” Yet, in the very same passage 
of St. Luke, Elijah is spoken of as having relieved the want, not of 
the Israelite widow, but of the woman of the Sidonian town 
Sarepta. Instances of omission might be equally alleged. When 
it is not so easy to fix with certainty the character of an 
event as to describe it vividly, the event is dropped altogether, or 
but casually alluded to, as in the case of the wars of Ahab and 
Benhadad, and the defeat of Terah by Asa. Similarly true to the 
Dean’s characteristics is the occurrence of inaccurate expressions 
in the midst of a work abounding in passages of polished eloquence. 
David’s wives, we read, “lived, as it would seem, with their 
children, each in separate establishments of their own.” We are 
puzzled by the “seven first successors of Solomon.” And we could 
point to printers’ errors which the zeal of the author's friends 
should have enabled him to avoid. 

Dean Stanley has written with an insight and vividness, a feeling 
and eloquence, that command the attention and secure the interest 
of all but the learned. If he would but give labour where he spares 
it, and check his love of effect, he would have the admiration of 
even that more critical audience. We have spoken wholly without 
reserve, for we feel that it needs but little to make the lectures on 
the Jewish Church a really standard book. 








HAYDEE* 


We are not quite éertain that we rightly apprehend the par- 
ticular line of thought or writing that constitutes an “ Evade” as 
distinguished from the ordinary “roman,” or novel, of modern 
French literature. Perhaps it is to the sketches of character, and 
to the introduction of some refreshingly original views of British 
manners and customs, that the work before us owes its designation. 
The writer has evidently endeavoured to make himself acquainted 
with England and the English people. How far he has succeeded, 
our readers will shortly be able to decide for themselves. 

The groundwork of the story is of the most approved French 
type. Gaston Mornand, who may be considered the hero of the 
tale, has been passionately in love with Ellen Lytton, whose family 
would not hear of his suit, and compelled her to write and break 
with him irrevocably. Both parties eventually marry. Gaston, 


_ having accidentally been a witness to the “sacrifice” of his former 


betrothed, hurries from the country, meets a confidante of Ellen 





* Haydée, Etude, par Jules Noirit. Paris: Achille Fauze. : 
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his sorrows to her, and offers her “a dead 


i urs out : 
and his own, po At the opening of the story, 


heart,” which she willingly accepts. _ 
Ellen Lytton has just come to Paris alone, divorced from her 


husband, and under the assumed name of Haydée ; while Gaston 
and Marie Mornand, a soberly happy couple, are also in Paris, 
inhabiting the Rue du Cirque, Champs Elysées. Haydée has a 
Hermitage at Neuilly. The former lovers meet in the Bois de 
Boulogne. Haydée is fond of riding, and haunts the “‘ Bois” for 
old associations’ sake, that she may pass by “ the very bench where 
she sat reading German poetry to Gaston.” On the occasion 
detailed in Chapter II., Haydée’s horse runs away with her ; Gaston, 
seeing the danger, hastens in pursuit, and saves the unknown eques- 
trian. This apparently simple accident leads to the renewal of 
more than one oid acquaintance. An English clergyman and his 
wife and wife’s cousin are making a honeymoon tour to Paris. 
They are visiting the Bois de Boulogne, and happen to be in 
the immediate vicinity of the place where Haydée’s horse takes 


fright. They hasten to her aid, and when the unknown lady raises | 





her veil she recognises in the wife of the respectable parson of | 


Wandsworth an old friend and companion of her own. Here is 
the introduction scene. We should first mention that the Rev. Dr. 
Griffith, who, throughout the book, is called either “ Le Prélat,” 
or “ Le Révérend,” had married his wife under the impression that 
she was a Miss Emma Wright :— 


“¢ Permettez-moi de vous présenter ma jeune femme, Madame 
Griffith. L’Inconnue releva pour la premiére fois ses yeux sur Madame 
Griffith, et sembla un instant se consulter; puis tendant A cette 
derniére une main que celle-ci saisit non sans quelque surprise. ‘Com- 
ment vas-tu, BLANCHE?’ s’ecria-t-elle en relevant son voile. ‘ Ellen, 
toi ici?’ Et les deux amies s’embrassérent cordialement. ‘Tu vas venir 
me voir, j'esptre?’ ‘Oh, certainement! Et toi aussi? Comme je 
suis heureuse de te rencontrer! Révérend, 4 mon tour je vous pré- 
sente ma meilleure, ma plus tendre amie, Madame Ellen.’ .... Un 
regard d’Hilen l’arréta. ‘Ellen quoi?’ fit le Révérend, qui ne se con- 
tentait pas de demi-phrases. ‘ Lytton,’ hasarda Blanche. Un signe 
imperceptible d’ Ellen |’ approuva.” 


It may be thought, perhaps, that the worthy “Prelate” of 
Wandsworth was somewhat easy-going and unsuspicious when he 
not only accepted this very ambiguous introduction, but also the 
alteration in his wife’s Christian name, Throughout the rest of the 
book, the parson’s wife is called Blanche, even by her husband. 
This unquestioning acquiescence on the part of the worthy but 
somewhat prosy old clergyman is, perhaps, not more improbable 
than that he should go with his wife and her cousin to the “ Bal 
Bullier,” at Paris, and, opportunely remembering days of “ high 
jinks” when George IV. was king, astonish the vulgar herd of 
“‘étudiants” and “grisettes” by a reproduction of the “ steps” that 
had made him famous in that “ Voltairian reign.” Seeing that 
Dr. Griffith is described as a “ Falstaff en cravate blanche,” we 
should think his Terpsichorean performances must have been about 
as lively and agile as those of the statue of the Commander in the 
“ Festin de Pierre.” 

Returning to the history of the principal characters, we find that 
Gaston and Haydée meet ; he comes, not knowing her identity 
with the Ellen of his early romance. The remembrance of his 
wrongs makes him cold and haughty at first ; but, in his desire to 
find some loophole of excuse for her conduct, he gives her the 
opportunity of clearing herself in his eyes :— 


“*Je suis innocente,’ fit-elle 4 son juge. Gaston sembla respirer 
plas librement ; un nuage sembla se lever de devant ses yeux.” 


It is almost needless to add that the “ judge,” on hearing full 
details of the forced rejection of his suit, reverses his former 
sentence. 
again. He keeps this promise but too faithfully ; again and again 
does his horse carry him to Neuilly—“ He has business at Grand- 
pont,” is the excuse given to his wife. This state of things con- 


He quits her, after.a long interview, promising to come | 


tinues till the suspicions of several of the party are roused, and | 


till Gaston, who at the outset boasted much of his conjugal love for 
Marie, is forced to confess that his love is wholly devoted to Ellen. 
She thanks him warmly for the confession :— 


*** Merci,’ fit-elle tout bas, en prenant la main de Gaston avec une 
énergie fébrile. Un éclair de joie illumina ses traits d’un air triom- 
phant ; elle porta la main de Gaston a ses lévres et la couvrit de baisers 
muets.... . C’en était trop pour Jui: un ange aurait succombé. Et 
Gaston n’ était pas un ange !” 


Haydée is no doubt truly, as well as graphically, described in the 
opening of this scene, as “ resembling an angel in repose, but an 
angel of the rebel legion.” 

t is time that we should introduce to the reader another 
character, who plays a prominent part in bringing about the 
dénouement of this eventful history, and who has hitherto only 
been mentioned as Mrs. Griffith’s cousin. The cousinship is as 
purely apocryphal as the rest of the story which Emma Wright, 
alias Blanche Murray, palms off upon her husband. Mr. F rancis 
Robson, “ ex-capitaine de milice, aujourd’hui en demi-solde ” (we 
were not aware that captains in militia regiments retired upon 


half-pay), is somewhat humorously described in the following 
terms :— 


Zt Le Capitaine Francis Robson pouvait avoir trente-cing ans; 
c’était: un homme aux aspirations larges, aux goiits distingués, a 
lextérieur irréprochable, mais il avait un grand défaat: il ne savait 
pas caleuler. Donné le probléme suivant; revenu tant; trouver la 
somme quotidienne A dépenser; il n’avait jamais pu parvenir A 
résoudre cette difficulté gigantesque.” 
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He had been an accepted lover of Blanche Murray’s in Jersey; but, 
on discovering that he was a “ panier pergé”—a mere man of straw 
—that lady prudently refused to receive his attentions any longer, 
They continued on friendly terms, however, and the captain was 
the first to applaud the acceptance of the parson’s offer of mar 
riage. In return for this high approval he is created a baronet 
at once by the vivid imagination of Blanche, who begs to intro- 
duce to him her cousin, Sir Francis Robson, recently returned 
from India, where he had lost both his health and his wife in the 
Mutiny—“ ce cataclysme terrible qui faillit engouffrer la domina- 
tion Anglaise dans les sables de !Hindostan.” This interesting 
hero of romance falls in love with Haydée at first sight, though one 
might have supposed his heart to lie buried in the burning plains 
so forcibly alluded to above. He obtains the entrée of Haydée’s 
house through his intimacy with the Griffiths, perceives the ten- 
dency of her resumption of Gaston’s acquaintance, and the jealousy 
of Marie Mornand, and nobly resolves to constitute himself the 
“ouardian angel” of both. In this character of watcher over two 
unprotected females, Sir Francis finds himself a truly great man ; 
the feeling emboldens him to seek Haydée in her own house, and to 
tell her a tale, in which she recegnises the history of her relations 
with Gaston. The drift of this apologue is that she must give up 
her old love, and marry him, Francis Robson. Haydée faints at 
the words. A second intrusion on the part of Sir Francis, and 
a more open declaration of his views, is cut short by the opportune 
arrival of Gaston, who lays his whip across the shoulders of the 
“ouardian angel.” Sir Francis goes out gnashing his teeth with 
rage, and saying, “A mon tour maintenant,” and then proceeds to 
place information in the hands of Madame Mornand that he well 
knows will bring matters to a crisis. 

The end is now at hand, and the author does not fail to take 
advantage of every means of working it out dramatically. There 
is to be a display of fireworks in the “ Bois de Boulogne,” accom- 
panied with water parties on the lake. Through Sir Francis Rob- 
son’s letter (cautiously addressed to the maid and not to the 
mistress), Madame Mornand hears that Gaston and Ellen will be 
on the lake; she determines to be there also. Sir Francis like- 
wise makes up his mind to be of the party, his intention being to 
wreak his vengeance on Gaston by running down his boat, and 
leaving him and Ellen to perish in the waters. But, to quote a 
proverb current among our author’s countrymen, “ L’homme pro- 
pose, et Dieu dispose ;” and at the very moment when Robson is 
preparing to execute his cherished design, his boat is struck by 
lightning, and himself precipitated into the lake, instead of the 
objects of his hatred. Both the other parties land in safety ; 
Marie reaches home a few minutes after her husband, and replies 
to his astonished inquiries as to whence she comes by the unex- 
pected answer, “ From the lake, like you!” Next day, Gaston goes 
to Neuilly looking pale and worn; a letter which he shows to 
Haydée is sufficient reason for his appearance. Marie had left him 
a farewell letter, detailing her gradual discovery of his intimacy 
with Haydée, and of her identity with the Ellen Lytton to whom 
his heart had originally been given. She says she has not the 
courage to hate him, but feels that they must separate, and that 
she had better go on a visit to her mother. On reading this, 
Haydée, overcome with sympathy for Marie’s uncomplaining 
suffering, ‘ immolates” herself. She asks Gaston whether he has 
written to his wife to return, and also whether he had promised never 
to meet her again. On his replying to both questions affirmatively, 
she praises his noble spirit, accepts a last offering of flowers from 
him, and hastens away to the solitude of her room. Her pride in 
Gaston would not have suffered his acting otherwise, however great 
the grief to her. “A la bonne heure!” she says, on hearing his 
answer ; “vous étes le grand ceur que j’aimais!” “ Elle se leva, 
prit les fleurs des mains de Gaston, et courut les porter dans sa 
chambre 4 coucher. II était temps! Le coeur débordait.” So 
Gaston and Haydée part for ever in this world.- And in that 
sphere in which she led such a chequered life for mingled evil and 
good, Haydée’s part is now pretty well over. She goes to Wands- 
worth for a while with the Griffiths, quits them, and is then heard 
of for the last time as a Sister of Mercy. And here we must not 
fail to point out one of the most original conceptions in the whole 
book. M. Noirit, we suppose, desired to create an effect in his 
closing scene ; he had read the latest ecclesiastical intelligence 
from England, and had heard of the revival of the “ Benedictine 
Order,” and of the fame of Brother Ignatius. So he thought ita 
safe and telling move to introduce the monastery in his last page ; 
nay, more—to turn his heroine, the divorced Ellen Lytton, the 
“ Haydée” who had nearly won Gaston Mornand from his life of 
humdrum married respectability, into that “Sister Ursula” whom 
we read of a little while ago as a “ widowed lady above fifty years 
of age,” nursing the Father Superior during his travels abroad in 
search of health! If the real “Ursula” ever looks at books or 
papers of the world worldly, she may be not over-agreeably sur- 
prised at the picture of her past life professedly given in “ Haydée.” 
It only remains for us to quote a few racy sayings, and some very 
original views of “ Y° manners and customs of y® English,” not 
quite so accurate as Doyle’s sketches were. j 

We have mentioned Sir Francis Robson, and his apparent death 
in the lake in the Bois de Boulogne. He is missed by the Griffiths, 
and at length, at Blanche’s suggestion, is sought for at the Morgue. 
Dr. Griffith thinks he recognises the defunct captain, claims his 
mortal remains, and orders a magnificent funeral. In the course 
of his researches at the Morgue, the parson is obliged to give his 
name,.which he does in the strange form of “Jacob Frederick 
Benjamin Griffith, Hsq./” This, assuredly, is not the usual mode 
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of designation for English clergymen. Again, when the funeral | 


takes place, Dr. Griffith at first wishes to conduct the service, but his 
reverend brother, the chaplain, suggests that if he did so he would 
deprive himself of the pleasure of pronouncing a “ funeral oration” 
over his friend, upon which “Le Révérend” yields. This feature 
in the Burial Service of the English Church is certainly new to us ; 
we had imagined it to belong rather to Continental rites. The 
description of “ Sir Aimable Louis Francis Robson” (is “ Aimable” 
known among English Christian names?) displays an equally 
profound knowledge of our country. ‘“ A Highlander by birth, he 
became a militia-man by taste, and entered the 12th Regiment of 
his own county militia.” We can only suggest that the warlike 
tastes of the Highlanders have generally led them to look to more 
active service, and that any Scotch county that furnished twelve 
“ militia regiments ” with a constant supply of recruits, must have 
had all its hills levelled, and its population multiplied by a very 
large factor! We do not think that M. Noirit has caught our 
application of titles very happily when he makes Dr. Griffith allude 
to Sir Francis’s wife as “ Madame Sir Robson ;” and, in regard 
to physical geography, he should have a gold medal for the 
brilliant discovery of a “small stream that claimed to be nourished 
by the Ganges”—“un petit cours d’eau qui avait la prétention 
d’étre alimenté par le Gange.” It may interest some to learn that 
this gallant Highlander did not perish in the lake, but survived to 
be accidentally present at his own funeral, and eventually to be 
arrested, without a warrant, on his landing at Jersey, with the 
proceeds of his famous swindle, the “ Clerical Bank,” in which Dr. 
Griffith and his flock were large losers. M. Noirit’s legal learning 
may be very deep, but it is beyond our comprehension. 

Are our readers anxious to know a clergyman at sight? M. 
Noirit will help them with his description of Dr. Griffith :— 
“C'était une de ces physionomies paternes qu’on rencontre tous les 
cent pas 4 Londres, et que l’on reconnait infailliblement 4 leur 
mise pour appartenir 4 I’Ezlise Anglicane : tournure obése, large 
face rubiconde, petits yeux gris, cheveux blancs, cravate blanche, 
gilet noir. . .. habit de soirée, chapeau A la John Bull | we believe 
this means, worn on the back of the head], et un parapluie énorme.” 
We are afraid this picture is out of date. Decidedly, “ Le Révé- 
rend,” whose aspirations are fruitlessly directed towards the see of 
Canterbury, but who has to content himself with remaining the 
“Swan of Wandsworth” (query, was M. Noirit thinking of the 
“ divine Williams,” Swan of Avon, when he invented this title ?), 
savours of the old “ port-wine” school, scarcely now to be found, 
save at some college high-table. He is perhaps a fossil, certainly 
not a living, representative of his order in general. We must 
acknowledge, moreover, that the whole account of Mr. Griffith’s 
marriage to a girl of whose antecedents he knew nothing, and whose 
very name was assumed, is highly improbable, and we trust French 
readers will not carry away, from the perusal of “ Haydée,” an 
impression that English clergymen are, generally speaking, “ Fal- 
staffs in white ties,” or that they are given to marrying young 
ladies of such exceedingly doubtful reputation, to say the least, as 
Blanche Murray, alias Emma Wright. “Sir Francis Robson” 
we willingly behold in the prison which his career certainly merited, 
though we protest against the warrant for his apprehension having 
been obtained a day after the fact. We leave Gaston and Marie in 
the tranquil enjoyment of peace after the storms that had for awhile 
darkened their life ; “‘aimant, aimés, ils regardérent ce sombre 
passé, qui avait obscurci un instant leur ciel, comme un de ces 
orages passagers qui éclatent tout-i-coup dans l'atmosphére, et qui 
ne laissent aprés eux qu'un ciel plus azuré et plus pur.” Perhaps 
Haydée, too, in her “ narrow convent walls” at “ Norwick, comté 
deNorfolk,” may also see the promise of a calm future, and, to use 
M. Noirit’s words, find in Brother Ignatius’s company “ aide, 
consolation, oubli.” 








THE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND.* 


CoLoyiAt polities are generally not very attractive, and the 
affairs of New Zealand are about as dull, cross-grained, and 
repellant, as any within the compass of our vast dependencies. 
Mr. Fox starts with the admission that many persons in England 
are tired of hearing about that distant home of so many of our 
race ; that good news but seldom comes thence, and that, good or 
bad, it is very hard to be understood. Nevertheless, the progress 
of any English colony should have some interest for Englishmen, 
and the war between the settlers and the Maories presents many 
important features, of which it behoves us to form some idea. The 
truth is, however, that we have very few ideas on the subject, and 
those few are not always correct. A public speaker in Parliament, 
some time ago, asked who Tauranga was, being quite unaware that 
Tauranga is not a person, but a district; and other mistakes, 
according to Mr. Fox, are often made by those who ought to be 
better informed as to the subject on which they undertake to 
comment. The author of the present volume has certainly had 
abundant opportunities for acquainting himself with the condition 
of New Zealand, and the state of parties there. He says he has 
been settled in the country ever since the founding of the colony ; 
that he has been a member of the Legislature for many years ; and 
that, during a great part of the present struggle (for, in opposition 
to Governor Sir George Grey, he does not consider the war with 
the aborigines over yet), he filled the offices of Colonial Secretary 
and Native Minister. The Native Minister, we may explain, was 





8 * The War in New Zealand. By William Fox, A.M., Oxon, late Colonial 
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an officer who until recently had control, under the Governor, of 
the affairs of the primitive race, which were formerly exempted 


_ from the jurisdiction of the Colonial Ministry and Assembly. It 


must be conceded that Mr. Fox is thoroughly familiar with the 
facts of his subject: whether he is as free from prejudice as he 
asserts, may be open to some doubt. He denies that he is pre- 
judiced, but admits that he has “ strong convictions,” which may 
amount to pretty much the same thing. His book obviously 
represents only one side of the various questions involved—the 
side, that is to say, of the colonists, as against the natives. To the 
latter, Mr. Fox is no friend, and when he was their “ Minister” 
we fear they could not have had a very lenient judge at head- 
quarters. He roundly denies that, in resorting to hostilities 
against us, the Maories were avenging a deep-seated wrong done 
them by the Europeans. They are naturally, he says, a turbulent 
and quarrelsome race. For centuries past, they have been fighting 
amongst themselves, often from the most trivial causes, and with a 
pertinacity which carried down from father to son the feuds thus 
preposterously commenced. This, we are told, is the true reason 
of their insubordination to our authority, and not any injustice 
inflicted upon them by us. Mr. Fox also condemns as a 
fallacy the assertion that “the natives have no proper tribunals 
before which their disputes, particularly relating to lands, 
can be settled.” In contradiction of this, he avers that, “as 
early as 1849, a system of resident magistrates’ courts was 
established in Maori and mixed districts. These courts are pre- 
sided over by European resident magistrates, assisted in native 
cases by Maori assessors. There are at present at least twenty-five 
such courts, in which an aggregate of many thousand cases, civil 
and criminal, are annually disposed of, to the general satisfaction 
of the native suitors.” As regards political rights, Mr. Fox assures 
us that the aborigines can vote for members of Parliament, subject, 
of course, like the white man, to “the almost universal-suffrage 
qualification” of “an occupation of £5 per annum in the country, 
and £10 in the towns.” In answer to the assertion that the 
interests of the natives are systematically disregarded by the 
Colonial Government, our author alleges that whereas, before the 
establishment of a responsible Colonial Ministry, the amount 
annually expended on native purposes was only £5,000 a year, it 
has, since the creation of such a Ministry, reached the very large 
sum of £61,071. As regards the imputation against the colonists 
that they covet the lands of the aborigines, and are determined to 
have them, fairly or unfairly, the ex-Native Minister both denies 
and admits the fact. He denies that individual colonists entertain 
any such wish, but acknowledges that the colonists a desire 
very earnestly “to get possession of those large tracts of fertile 
land which lie waste and unimproved in the hands of the natives, 
over which they even prohibit our making roads, or running a 
steamer on the rivers by which they are watered.” This seems to 
us to be conceding a good deal to those who impugn the conduct 
of the colonists. Where there is such a desire (and we do not deny 
that the desire in itself is natural), and where there is much greater 
power on the side of those coveting the land than on that of those 
possessing it, it is almost inevitable, considering what human 
nature is, that injustice should sometimes be shown by the strong 
towards the weak. No doubt it is very annoying that “ districts 
which, in the hands of the colonist, might maintain millions of 
industrious and civilized men,” should “ lie absolutely unoccupied, 
and put to none of the uses for which the Creator intended them ;” 
no doubt it is very reasonable that our enterprising countrymen 
should wish to obtain such rich and fruitful territories as new fields 
for their own energy and skill. But there are questions of abstract 
justice to be considered, and, unfortunately, some grounds exist for 
believing that the native proprietors have not always been fairly 
dealt with. Mr. Fox says that— 


‘Every acre occupied by Europeans in New Zealand has been 
bought, and at prices quite equivalent to any value the land had, or 
ever could have had, if we had not gone there to give it value by our 
capital and our labour. Even during the war, large tracts have been 
purchased from the friendly natives, and great heaps of sovereigns 
paid to them for their interest in lands they never used. For one 
tract alone in Wellington Province (Manawatu) they received, about 
two years ago, £12,000 in cash ; for another (Waitotara), in the same 
province, more than £3,000; and other large sums about the same 
time were paid in Auckland province.” 


All these assertions may be very true, and yet the question may 
remain, whether the natives have not been virtually forced to sell 
what they would rather have kept, and what they had certainly 
a right to keep, if they so wished. In the case of William King, 
moreover—our quarrel with whom led to such prolonged and dis- 
astrous hostilities—it is asserted that the land was bought of one 
who had no right to sell it; and Mr. Fox himself rather shirks 
this question, and chiefly comments on the stubbornness of the 
natives in refusing, subsequently to the commencement of hostilities, 
and during a time of truce, to submit the eement to arbitra- 
tion. On these points we are very willing to hear what Mr. Fox 
has got to say, for it is most desirable that we should be acquainted 
with both sides of the dispute ; but we cannot forget the state- 
ments and arguments of the other side also, nor surrender our 
judgments entirely to the direction of a gentleman who, if he has 
‘no prejudices,” vee 7g opinions sufficiently emphatic to look not 
a little like partizanship. : 

We will a follow Ar, Fox through his history of the Maori 
war, and of the disagreements between the Colonial Government 





and Mr. Cardwell, whom our author does not seem to hold in great 
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favour, but disadvantageously compares with the late Duke of 


Newcastle. Of the discreditable wrangle which broke out early | 


last year between Sir George Grey and General Cameron, then in 
command of the forces operating against the rebels, a specific 
account is given, with elegant extracts from the correspondence ; 
but it is not very edifying reading. The General had called the 
purchase of the block of land which led to the war “ an iniqui- 
tous job,” and there were also some military questions on which 


Sir George and the commander of the expedition disagreed. Mr. | 
Fox, in these respects, takes the side of the Governor ; and cer- | 


| 


tainly it is remarkable, as far as hostile operations are concerned, | ded a ii 
| which we cannot help suspecting ; and what he says is said with a 


. that, directly Governor Grey himself took the field, things were 


easily accomplished which General Cameron had pronounced im- 
ossible, or at any rate hazardous in the highest degree, and which 
_ therefore refused to attempt. Not only did Sir George at once 
carry the position which General Cameron deemed impregnable, 
but similar positions were afterwards taken by raw colonial forces 
commanded by amateurs. Such, at least, is the account given by 
Mr. Fox, and, subject to the correction of General Cameron, it does 
not say much for the capacity or the enterprise of that officer. 
Mr. Fox, of course, devotes several pages to the origin and 


progress of the Pai Marire or Hau Hau fanaticism—a new religion | 


which has recently sprung up among the Maories, and which is 
likely to give us some trouble, It arose in this manner :— 


“ Kaitaki pah, a very strong position held by the rebels about ten 
miles south of New Plymouth, was taken by Colonel Warre and a 
combined force of regulars and local forces on the 24th of March, 1864. 
The native works were taken possession of, and occupied by a detach- 
ment of the 57th Regiment, under Captain Lloyd. A few days after- 
wards (4th April) that officer, with a force of 100 men, was scouring 


rough conditions, although he is of gentlemanly birth and good 
education ; like him, he has made acquaintance in his own person 
with soldiering and sailoring ; and, again like him, he writes in the 
somewhat “fast” tone of a man of the world, as is but natural to 


| one who has seen life under so many loose and questionable 
phases. Such compositions are sure to be amusing, and to some 


extent instructive, since they enlarge our knowledge of character 
and of the ways of men. Mr. Stamer’s volumes are no exce 

tion to the rule. He has really seen a great deal of the physical 
globe, and of the human race under widely different circumstances, 
unless, indeed, he has sometimes coloured and added a little, 


dash and freedom which give point and animation to his style. 
He affects no very lofty tone, but at the same time there is but 
little in his autobiography of which we have seriously to complain. 
Assuredly he is not an idealist or an optimist ; but his cynicism is 
no worse than that of Thackeray. From a man who has drifted 
up and down the world, snatching his bread from Fortune in many 
a rude encounter, one does not expect a very rosy or select view 
of things, and must be satisfied if good spirits and a fair respect 
for the decencies of society be retained. 

Mr. Stamer is in one respect like Dean Swift. It pleases him 


_ comes from, and to describe himself sometimes as am ishman, 
| and sometimes as an Irishman. We conclude, however, that he is 


the spurs of the adjacent hills to see if there were any cultivations in | 


that direction, with the view of destroying them if found. Having 
traversed a considerable distance without seeing any traces of natives 
on the move, his men appear to have got into loose order, when they 
were suddenly set upon by a body of rebels, who came over a ridge, 
their front and rear separated, and completely defeated and routed, 
with a loss of seven killed and nine wounded. Captain Lloyd, who 
exhibited great gallantry, was among the killed. The rebels drank 
the blood of those who fell, and cut off their heads, burying for the 
time the heads and bodies in separate places. A few days afterwards, 
according to the native account, the angel Gabriel appeared to those 


who had partaken of the blood, and by the medium of Captain Lloyd’s | 


spirit, ordered his head to be exhumed, cured in their own way, and 
taken throughout the length and breadth of New Zealand; that from 
henceforth this head should be the medium of man’s communication 
with Jehovah. These injunctions were carefully obeyed, and imme- 
diately the head was taken up it appointed Te Ua to be high priest, 
and Hepaniah and Rangitauria to be assistants, and communicated 
to them in the most solemn manner the tenets of this new religion, 
namely :—The followers shall be called ‘ Pai Marire. The angel 
Gabriel, with his legions, will protect them from their enemies. The 
Virgin Mary will constantly be present with them. The religion of 
England, as taught by the Scriptures, is false. The Scriptures must 
all be burnt. All days are alike sacred, and no notice must be taken 
of the Christian Sabbath. Men and women must live together pro- 
miscuously, so that their children may be as the sand of the sea-shore 
for multitude, The priests have superhuman power, and can obtain 
for their followers complete victories by uttering vigorously the word 
‘Hau.’ The people who adopt this religion will shortly drive the whole 
European population out of New Zealand ; this is only prevented now by 
the head not having completed its circuit of the whole land. Legions 
of angels await the bidding of the priests to aid the Maories in exter- 
minating the Europeans. Immediately the Europeans are destroyed 
and driven away, men will be sent from heaven to teach the Maories 
all the arts and sciences now known by Europeans. The priests have 
the power to teach the Maories the English language in one lesson, 


to assemble at a certain time, in a ceriain position, near a flagstaff of | 


a certain height, bearing a flag of a certain colour.” 


_ Fanaticism is the most difficult of all enemies to encounter, and 
it is to be feared that this foul and sanguinary superstition may 
incite the aborigines to many abortive attempts to annihilate 
their white conquerors. But the end is as plain as the course 
of a road in a map ; and the gradual decay of the Maori race will 
hasten it. In 1842 their number was 114,000; in 1850 it was 
only 70,000 ; in 1858 it had dropped to 55,970; and it is now 
thought to be only 45,000. Constant warfare, total disregard of 
sanitary conditions, and the prevalence of vicious habits, are 
assigned as the causes of this decrease ; and if it proceeds at the 
Same rate, as appears probable, the New Zealand colonists will in 
a few years be rid, by a natural process, of the difficulties apparently 
inseparable from the dealings of a civilized with a savage race, 








A LIFE OF ADVENTURE.* * 


Ove might not unreasonably infer from the title of these volumes 
that the author was a sexagenarian at the least ; but it would 
seem that he is even now only about four-and-thirty. “A life of 
adventure,” however, he has most certainly had, and the record of 
his experiences which he has here penned belongs to the same 
class of | books as Mr. Robert Henderson’s “Soldier of Three 
Queens,” noticed by us a fortnight ago. Like the author of that 
work, Mr. Stamer has had to push his way under all. kinds of 








* Recollections of a Life of Adventure. By 


Jun,.”). Two vols, London: Hurst & Blackett. oem Mame {" Mask Tepieg, 





to leave us in doubt as to what part of the United gi he 


the latter. He begins his account of his career by a reference to 
youthful days. Utterly ecngeee | as cant the rhapsodies which 
men often pour out over their childhood as a time of supreme bliss, 
he describes his own early life as rich in nothing but tribulation. 
He appears to have been harshly and unsympathizingly —_——_ 
up, and to have been himself—perhaps as the consequence of thi 

bad training—of a violent and intractable nature. His nts 
were puritannically severe in their religious notions, and the con- 
sequence was that the child, being perpetually dosed with moral 
and devotional exhortations, came to hate the very name of religion, 


| with which Mr. Stamer is apparently even now not on the best 


of terms. The clerical master of the school at which the young rebel 
was placed, proceeded on the principle that frequent and severe 
corporal punishment is necessary for the proper education of boys 
—a theory which Mr. Stamer warmly, and we think rightly, 
denounces. Our author, after leaving this private school, was sent 
to a public school, of which he gives no better an account. He is 
not at all in love with classical education, and thinks that more 
attention should be given to modern lapguages and the practical 
information needed in every-day life. He is equally severe on the 
system of competitive examination for public appointments ; and 
on this and most other subjects is not a little dogmatic and self- 
opinionated, though not always with sufficient warrant. At length 
he got so disgusted with school life that he ran awa with a few 
pounds in his pocket, started for Liverpool, secu a steerage 
berth in a vessel bound for Boston, and, “after a direful passage 
of five weeks’ duration,” landed in that city with only six shillings in 
his pocket, and a very modest kit on his back. He had no friends 
in America, no introductions of any kind, and no precise plans of 
action ; but, with boundless confidence in himself, and all the 
hopefulness of youth, he expected soon to meét with something 
that would do for a start in life. Three days passed ; nothing 
“turned up ;” the emigrant’s small stock of money ran out, and 
his landlord politely told him to find a lodging elsewhere, at 
the same time seizing his valise as security for th debt already 
incurred. He was very nearly succumbing to despair when 
he fell in with a kind-hearted policeman, who supported him for 


_ some days while he made further inquiries. Ultimately he saw @ 
| placard on the wharf, announcing that “ hands ”.were wanted to - 
the j », 


provided certain stipulations are carefully observed, namely, the people | 


whaling, and, in a rash moment, he entered himself for 

much to the annoyance of his friend the poli¢eman when he came 
to hear of it. The work was indeed very hard, and not a little 
dangerous ; but it gave the young adventurer a notion of sealife 
and taught him to be a sailor. He furnishes a very animated 
description of their first encounter with a whale :— 


es This being a first attempt, the pulling of the boat’s crew was 
shocking to behold, and our skipper grew perfectly frantic. He prayed, 
and he cursed, and he threatened, and he swore; but it was of no 
avail. Pull the men could not, and we advanced but slowly. Lucky 
was it for me that I could pull an oar, or, being the nearest to him, I 
might have felt the full force of his anger. As it was, he left me 
alone, and contented himself with swearing at the others, whom he 
pitched into with such vehemence that I could not forbear smiling. 

** Pull, you ugly-phizzed Irish immigrant, darn you!’ he would 
yell ; ‘pull, you infernal loggerheaded Dutchman! Do you think I’m 
going to lose an eighty-barrel whale for you? Pall, will you, or ri 
break your damned thick skull with this steering-oar,’ and he would 
jump up and stamp with rage. The ship, meanwhile, kept continually 
signalling so as to let us know what the whales were about. This 
was easily effected. When the whales came up, the blue ensign was 
hoisted, and lowered when they again went down; whilst, by simply 
running the flying-jib or gaff topsail up and down, they pointed out 
to us, from time to time, the direction in which the ‘ school’ was 
going. This state of things continued for a couple of hours or more, 
and I was beginning to grow very tired and hot, when I saw the 
skipper’s face suddenly brighten up, and all his cursing and swearing 
were stopped in an instant. ‘ Ship your oars, my lads,’ he whispered, 
‘ Steady now; take your paddles; we’re right in among them. Now 
then, you Domingo there; are you ready ? Look alive; here you are; 
let her have it,’ and as he said the words, I saw something gree? 0 
the water alongside, heard a whizzing noise in the air, and we were 
fast, he said, to a large cow whale. That we were fast to something, 
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and that not a sprat, there could not be the slightest doubt, for our 
boat flew through the water at a rate which was altogether too fast to 
be pleasant, and our line kept running out in a manner that threatened 
to leave the tub empty before many minutes were over. Our skipper 
was evidently anxious. It was a matter of a hundred pounds to him 
whether we got that whale alongside or not; and as he stood with 
compressed lips, his hands nervously clutching the steering-oar, I 
could pretty well guess what was passing in his mind. But after a 
few minutes’ suspense, which was shared in by the entire boat’s crew 
(for we all had an interest at stake), our speed visibly decreased, the 
line ran out slower and slower, until it finally ceased running altogether, 
and the order was given to haul in the slack hand over hand, and 
prepare for another bout of it. We all worked with a will, and had 
recovered a good deal of our line, when down went her ladyship once 


although with considerably less vigour on her part than at first start. | 





France under the Empire is not at all glowingly depicted b 
Mr. Stamer ; but we suspect that the lax‘ motalley to which he 
alludes is at least no worse now than at former periods, though it 
may possibly be no better. Filled with the restless spirit of 
adventure, our author next spent some time in the Northern States 
of America and Canada, leading a free unconventional life in the 
wilderness ; and this part of his book will be found very attractive 
by lovers of “sport,” on account of its sketches of hunting and 
fishing. _From Canada Mr. Stamer went to Australia, “ prospected” 
at the diggings, idled in the chief cities, and explored the “ bush” 
and the sheep-farming districts. Then he came home again, rounding 
Cape Horn in his passage ; and, at the time of the Indian Mutiny, 


| volunteered as a private in the Lancers. On the state of the 
more like a shot, and the same little game was played over again, | 


| 


Several desperate attempts of the unfortunate whale to escape were | 


frustrated in a similar manner, she all the while growing weaker and 
weaker, and we approaching nearer and nearer, until at length we 
were close alongside of her, and the’ captain seizing his lance, sent it 
deep into her vitals. As he did so, she gave a convulsive lash with 
her tail, and I thought fora moment that we were swamped, for she 
only just missed striking the boat, and sent the water flying over us. 
No such mischance, however, was in store for us; she ‘ sounded’ once 
more, came up again, spouted blood, turned flukes, and our first prize 
lay dead on the water beside us,” 


The young Englishman, or Irishman, whichever we are to call 
him, afterwards had a grand row on shipboard—first with a mur- 
derous Frenchman, who was endeavouring to stab the negro cook, 
and afterwards with the first mate ; and, in consequence of some insu- 
bordinate conduct (which, however, according to his account, 
was not without excuse), he was confined to the hold for two or 
three weeks, and fed on biscuit and water, until he was reduced 
almost to the grave. On arriving at the Dutch island of Curacgoa, 
he was liberated, and, going thence to Jamaica, he there shipped 
on board a Liverpool brig, and, after a six weeks’ voyage (which 
he describes as a combination of hardships and ill-usage), he again 
landed in England. Mr. Stamer subsequently obtained a com- 
mission in a regiment of the Line, but afterwards gave it up, the 
work suiting him no better than his other employments, for, to tell 
the truth, he seems to be a gentleman very hard to please, and 
mts, «| prone to grumble. Then he would seem to have again 
sojourned for a time in America, from which, on the outbreak of 
the Crimean war, he once more returned to England, being 


smitten with a desire for active service against the Russian. | 


He accordingly made application for an appointment in the 
army, but was refused, and, as a last resource, sought to 
obtain admission into the French army as a private. This, too, 


was refused, on the ground of his not being a native; but he was | 


allowed to join the French Foreign Legion. His companions in | 


this corps proving for the most part a set of dirty and disreputable 


j 


British army he is as severe as on the evils of the merchant service, 
and indeed all other matters ; but we are not inclined to deny that 
some of his complaints may be just enough. His last adventures 
were in the Southern States of America during the civil war, 


| whither his strong Southern sympathies led him; and here we 
_ Iuust take our leave. Mr. Stamer’s book is undoubtedly enter- 
| taining, and written with a certain showy cleverness; but the 


picture of life it presents is not exhilarating, and the author’s 
revelation of his own character is hardly of a nature to inspire in 
the reader any exalted admiration. 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


Tue Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science is a much better 
namber than usual, and contains some translations of foreign memoirs 
which are of importance. The articles of most interest, however, are 
not those in the original part of the journal, but those which are re- 
ported in the section devoted to the proceedings of the Microscopical 
Society of London. Mr. R. Beck’s paper upon the ** Agamic Reproduc- 
tion of Mites” is a most valuable contribution to natural science. The 
Quarterly Chronicle is well done; but the reports of the societies 
are not of sufficiently recent date. In a quarterly periodical for April, 
1866, we should not find the proceedings of a society in October, 
1865. 

In the Social Science Review, we fiad the able essays on the 
fallacies of our Sanitary Statistics continued. In the present paper, 


| the writer shows that the death-rates of districts where the sanitary 


conditions are different, caunot possibly be fairly compared for 
social purposes. “Food in Southern India” is a readable and 
sketchy account of Indian dietary in the Southern presidency, by 
Mr. W. R. Cornish. It tells us that the flesh of domesticated 
animals in India is both lean and deficient in succulent juices. This, 
says the author, arises from the fact that the feeding of cattle for 
human consumption is not an art at all understood or practised by the 
natives. They are wretched farmers as regards the care of their 
cattle. From the neglect to secure proper fodder, during the hot and 


| dry period of the year, when all vegetation is at a stand-still, horned 


fellows, he was very glad, after passing a certain time in Corsica | 


(of which he gives an animated and picturesque account), to obtain | 


a substitute, for whom, however, he had to pay fifteen hundred 
francs. Next he made his way to Paris, lived for some months the 
not very reputable life of a “ Bohemian,” and then took to specu- 
lating in the Crédit Mobilier, to driving about Paris in a dashing 
equipage, and to living beyond his means. The record of this part 


of his life is far from agreeable. Of his “ Bohemian” existence, he | 


says :— 


“My every-day life differed in no wise from that led by Bohemians 
generally: a desultory existence which has been admirably described 
by Paul de Kock and a host of other French novelists. There were 
little parties fines to Scéaurx, where, amidst the branches of that 
famous tree at ‘ Robinson’s,’ so dear to all the birds of the Bohemian 
feather, dinner would be served al fresco, and the songs of Béranger 
warbled to a not inharmonious accompaniment of rustling leaves and 
tinkling wine-glasses. Then there would be frequent visits to the 
Closerie des Lilas, or the Prado d’Eté, in the summer, and to the Salle 
Valentino, or, if money were plentifal, to the more brilliant bal masqué 
deVopéra in the winter, where a party of us, dressed in the most 
outrageous costumes, would form our own quadrilles, and dance the 
cancan to our heart’s content, whenever the eyes of MM. les gensdarmes 
might happen to be turned the other way. If our purses were not 
sufficiently well lined to justify the extravagance of suppers at the 
Maison Dorée or the Café Anglais, the doors of many a snug little 
restaurant were open to us in our own vagabond quarter, where our 
uproarious mirth did not attract the same amount of attention that it 
would have done had we been seated in a cabinet particulier, over- 
looking the boulevards, nor subject us to the annoyance of an untimely 
visit from the police authorities. And what pleasant little suppers 
those were! How excellent did the vieux Macon a deux francs and 
the bif steck au pommes taste to our unvitiated palates, and what 
charms did not Adéle or Cecile possess in our inexperienced eyes! In 
fact, to use the words of the poet, Comme on est bien dans wn grenier 
ad vingt ans, And better than all, my pleasures were not alloyed by 
that disagreeable sensation which one experiences when living beyond 


one’s means. As a denizen of the Quartier Latin, I never outran the | 


constable, my expenses being regulated and my weekly estimates 


cattle get miserably thin, and often perish by thousands from con- 
tagious epidemics. The article on vaccination is suggestive, and dis- 
plays some practical knowledge of the subject. 

The Geological Magazine continues to be the best periodical of its 
kind published either here or abroad. The communication, by Captain 
Hatton, upon the “ Geology of Malta’ deserves to be read carefully. 
The writer first classifies the several deposits which the island pre- 


| senta, and then goes back into the geological history of Malta. He 


starts with the period when it and a portion of Europe, Africa, and 
the bed of the Mediterranean, were one huge continent. Then he 
brings us to the glacial epoch, and shows how the island was sub- 
merged, to rise again afterwards a miserable barren island. Professor 
Rupert Jones follows Captain Hutton with a description of certain 
fossils received from the Maltese deposits. Mr. Mackintosh has an 


' article on “* The Sea versus Rivers,” in which, we think, he demon- 


strictly kept by the most charming and managing of accountants; and | 


if we committed a piece of . to be | 
pesce Of extravagance S0.tag, Sten wae sare 50,09.) were not procured in time for publication. We are assured, however, 


retrenchment on the morrow. Alas for the Bohemian race, that pearl 


of great price, a disinterested ménagére, is no longer to be found in the | 
Quartier Latin, nor, indeed, in any other part of Paris. The race of | 


grisettes, in whose praise poets have sung and novelists written, has 


disappeared in that vortex of extravagant dissipation which came in | 


with the Empire, and the thrifty piquante grisette of former days is 


Jardin Manes the Quartier Breda, or the bepainted Jorette of the 


strates his theory that denudation has been effected more by the action 
of sea-water than by that of streams. He adduces the Malvern Hills 
in proof of his views, and shows that the combes in these are really 
nothing more than coves hollowed out of what was once a range of 
cliffs, by the action of the old Severn-sea. The reviews, abstracts, 
and notes, are full of interest. We would especially call attention to 
a carefully-made abstract of Messrs. Wright and Huxley’s recent 
memoir on the fossil reptiles from the Irish coal-measures. 

Mr. Shirley Hibberd’s little “ monthly,” the Floral World, 
appeals particularly to gardening folk, and to such it must prove a 
usefal companion, filled as it is with articles like the following :— 
“ Forms of Flower-beds;” ‘“ Grapes for the Million ;” “ The Best 
Varieties of Asters ;’” “‘ The Management of Grass Lawns ;” “ Sweetly- 
smelling Flowers,”’ &., ; : J . 

The Popular Science Review is a most interesting and instructive 
number. Dr. Braxton Hicks, who contributes the first article, writes 
learnedly and yet intelligibly upon the subject of that curious organism 
“ Volyox Globator.” Those who know anything of microscopy will 
read his remarks with satisfaction ; for not only does he deal with the 
structure and development of volvox—he shows how it may be cap- 
tured, and what means are best adapted to its preservation. Mr. J. 
Trail Taylor, the editor of the British Journal of Photography, gives us 
a clear account of Woodbury’s curious process of engraving by means 
of photography. The article was to have been illustrated by photo- 
relief portraits of Professor Huxley and Baron Liebig, but, owing to 
Mr. Woodbury having been obliged to change his residence, the prints 


that they will be supplied in the next number. Professor Williamson 
gives us a graphic history of the Amoeba, a creature which is so low 
in the animal scale that it has no stomach, and is obliged to roll 
itself round its food when it requires nutriment. Mr. Hall's 
article on raised beaches is a good summary of our knowledge 
of these geological formations; but its chief interest lies in 
its plate, executed by the graphotype, of which the editor (Dr. Lawson) 
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i hort description. Dr. Beale tells us all about the curious 
eeyonoa found in the flesh of cattle killed by the rinderpest. | Mr. 
Blackwall, the author of the splendid treatises in the Ray Society's 
publications, has a short paper on house-spiders, which, with a paper 
by Dr. Voelcker on the * Adulteration of Milk,” and one by Professor 
Ansted on the “ Volcanic Phenomena of Naples,” completes the list of 
articles. The reviews and summary occupy fifty pages of matter, and 
the plates are four in number. 

The Intellectual Observer opens with an account, from Mr. Lord’s 
pen, of the habits of the musk-rat. There is not a great deal of 
original matter, but what the writer does say he says pleasantly, and 
he interests his reader as he goes along. The Rev. T. W. Webb sup- 
plies us with some instructive facts about the lunar and nebular phe- 
nomena. With regard to researches upon the nebula, he observes that 
these bodies were investigated by Dr. Lamont as early as 1837. His 
essay, however, which contained several questionable assertions, 
suggested that nebulous matter, properly so called, would be dis- 
tinguished from very remote and irresolvable clusters, if actual trans- 
lation in space were ever to be detected in it, as this would indicate 
a comparative nearness to our system, such faint rarefied masses 
being presumably invisible at extreme distances. Professor M‘Gauley’s 
paper on the recent applications of science to the useful arts contains 
no allusion to the graphotype, the photo-engraving process, and many 
other recent and important illustrations of the subject he has taken 
up. * The Development of the Common Newt” is an instructive essay, 
though it only deals with the more superficial phenomena. The 
extremely important question of the disposition and modifications of 
the visceral arches which proceed from the cranium of the embryo, 
has not been studied by the author. On the whole, the number 
may be considered to be a good one, though inferior to the average 
issue of this well-conducted journal. 

The editor of the Journal of Botany having gone on a voyage of 
exploration to South America, the present number of the journal has 





been brought out under the superintendence of Mr. Carruthers, of the | 


British Museum. The contents for this month are more solid than 
readable—at least for the general public. All the articles have an 
importance as original contributions to scientific knowledge, but 
they are not attractive. As we have often said before, sufficient 
space is not devoted to purely physiological botany. Lists and 
descriptions of new species are very valuable as records, but they do 
not effect much in the way of mental enlightenment; they cramp the 
reasoning faculties, and cultivate memory alone. The principal com- 


and “A New Species of Polygala, from China,” by H. F. 
Hance, Ph.D. 

The Anthropological Review is now a compound periodical, which 
embraces the Review proper, the proceedings of the Anthropo- 
logical Society, and the Popular Magazine of Anthropology. The 
present issue is full of matter, but has few articles of decided 
interest. That upon “The Language of the Magyars” is the most 
important in the number. The study of the science of mankind ought 


Weather Foreknowledge. By M * * *, (Houlston & Wright.) 
—This brochure is an attempt tolay down,on ‘‘ mathematical princi. 
ples,” a system of rules for the prediction of the weather. Lesg 
modest than the late Admiral Fitzroy, who believed in his own powers 
of foretelling rain and storm only to the extent of two days, the 
author of this essay thinks he can declare it for any time, past, pre- 
sent, or future, from the simple consideration of the well-known 
laws of the great aérial currents, and the relative positions at any 
time of the sun and moon with respect to the earth. On a matter 
embracing so great a plurality of causes as meteorology, we should 
prefer to speak at all times with diffidencein criticizing a work which 
professes to throw light on it. Bat, at the same time, we have 
a right to claim that, when a writer undertakes to make known a 
new discovery to the world, he should make his reasonings commonly 
intelligible. This the author of “ Weather Foreknowledge” certainly 
has not done; for a more mystified production than his essay it has 
rarely fallen to our lot to read. He professes to proceed by a mathe- 
matical method, a mode of demonstration which is capable of the 
greatest clearness of statement; and yet we can find little more of 
mathematics in his proofs than the mere dividing of a circle into an 
assigned number of equal parts. He has, moreover, not taken all the 
causes on which weather depends into account. The sun and moon, 
no doubt, have an action on the earth’s atmosphere not unlike that 
which produces the tides of the ocean; but that the changes of the 
atmosphere produced by this action can be ascertained, or that they are 
always the same for the same relative positions, we utterly disbelieve. 
The effects of the electricity and magnetism ofthe earth, and of vary- 
ing solar heat and light, which are left out of account by the author, 
cannot, in the present state of knowledge of the subject, be previously 
ascertained. For these as well as other obvious reasons, we must 
continue to declare ourselves sceptical as to “‘ weather foreknowledge,” 
beyond that which is daily announced in the columns ofthe Times. 

Vermont Vale; or, Home Pictures in Australia. By Maud Jeanne 
Franc, Author of “ Marian; or, the Light of Some One’s Home.” 
(Sampson, Low, Son, & Marston.)—The work by which Miss Franc 
is already known, and which we noticed a few months ago, contains 
some pictures of Australian life, which, proceeding from one who is 
apparently well acquianted with the country, are not devoid of in- 
terest to those who have never journeyed to the antipodes, but who 
are not unnaturally desirous of realizing the precise conditions under 


| which our fellow-countrymen live at the other side of the globe. The 
| game thing may be said of the present tale; but, unfortunately, in 
munications are—“ Decades of British Fungi,” by Mr. M. C. Cooke; | 


both cases the authoress has thought fit to mix up with her stories 


| and her descriptions an amount of religious teaching which does not 


at all harmonize with such light compositions, where the chief aim 
should be entertainment. A religious feeling may be made apparent 


| in any story; but the direct inculcation of religious doctrine, in the 
| midst of a trivial fiction about the loves of Mr. This and Miss That, is 


in many ways objectionable. Such questions are far too weighty to be 


_ decided, or even discussed, in the superficial fashion of good-and-bad 


to be productive of much that is philosophic and sublime; but, some- | 


how or other, the Anthropological Review is very heavy, tiresome 
reading. 


Hardwicke’s Science Gossip, as usual, presents us with a good | 


monthly series of papers on popular natural history. In the 
present issue, too, we observe that a few articles on general science 
have been introduced. This is a good step. Let the next improve- 
ment consist in the excision of the terribly tedious leading articles ; 
they hardly come under the category of Science Gossip, and they 
certainly do not hold any rank as specimens of light literature. 

Newton’s Journal of the Arts, besides containing an account of the 
patents taken out during the month, has two good opening papers, 
upon “The Operation of the Factories Acts,” and “ Patent-law 
Reform.” 

The Artizan continues Mr. Peacock’s essay on “ Steam as a Motive 
Power in Volcanoes,” and has a very capital article upon the ventila- 
tion of sewers. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


A Short History of the Georgian Church. Translated from the 
Russian of P. Josellian by the Rev. S. OC. Malan, Vicar of Broad 
Windsor. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.)—The question of intercommunion 
with the Greek Church, which has been so much agitated lately in the 
Episcopal and clerical world, gives this volume an interest which other- 
wise it would hardly possess for even theological readers. The Church of 
the country now known as Georgia, formerly Eastern Iberia, has 
always been remarkable for the zeal and piety of its members, no less 
than on account of the terrific persecutions it endured at the hands of 
Turks, Persians, and Tartars, under Tamerlane, Genghis Khan 
Timour, and Shah Abbas. It is also known on account of its connec. 
tion with the Iberian monastery on Mount Athos, founded by Georgian 
monks, and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, the patroness-saint of 
Georgia. The history of these events, as well as that of the present 
connection of the Georgian Church with the Orthodox Church of 
Russia, of whose holy synod some of its bishops are members, is given 
in this volume with as much fulness as could be expected in an out- 
line, which the translator himself, Mr. Malan, considers the work only 
to be. As might be expected, the accounts are much disfigured by 
legends of miracles, which are, some of them, extremely absurd. We 
may mention as instances, the wonder-working image of the Virgin 
which appeared to the Georgian monk Gabriel out of the sea off 
Mount Athos, and was afterwards preserved in the Iberian convent 
The numerous miracles performed by the holy woman Nonna or 
Nina, by whom the Georgian Church was founded, in wi ich she was 
aided by angels from heaven, are not the least wond . 
of that kind to be found in church history. The legend also of the 
coat of our Saviour having been taken to Georgia, and given to the 
Church there by the soldiers, to whose lot it fell at the Crucifixion, is 
deserving a notice. ; 


erful performances 


boy books; and we must, with reluctance, add that Miss Franc has 
no qualifications for handling these grave and difficult subjects. In 
her former work there was less of this element, and it was accordingly 
far more agreeable and readable. Her present book is a weak ex- 
tract of sentimentality, the effect of which on young and excitable 
minds must, we fear, be enervating and hurtfal. 

The Treasury of Bible Knowledge. By the Rev. John Ayre, M.A., 
of Gonville, and Caius College, Cambridge. With Engravings and 
Maps. (Longmans & Co.)—'he thick, closely-printed volame which 
Mr. Ayre has compiled takes the form of a dictionary of the books, 
persons, places, events, and other matters, of which or whom mention 
is made in the Bible. It is, in fact, a more condensed and popularized 
form of the celebrated work edited by Dr. Smith. Externally it has 
the appearance of one of Maunder’s “ Treasuries,” and, being printed 
in double columns, and in very small type, it contains a vast amount 
of matter. By ordinary readers, it will be found an extremely useful 
Cyclopeedia of Biblical knowledge; and the numerous steel plates, 
woodcuts, and maps by which it is illustrated, render the work at once 
more attractive and more useful. 

A Complete Account of the Clifton Bridge. By W. W. Webb. 
(Bristol : Pablished by the Author.) —“ Issued under the sanction of 
the Directors,” we have here a very satisfactory account of the 
suspension-bridge recently thrown over the river Avon, at Clifton, 
thus connecting Gloucestershire and Somersetshire at one of the most 
beautiful spots in the western counties of England. The bridge, which 
is due to the genius and skill of Messrs. J. Hawkshaw and W. H. 
Barlow, civil engineers, and which was opened on December 8th, 
1864, has a span of 703 feet, and passes over the river at a height of 
245 feet. It is truly a magnificent work, and, unlike many other 
feats of engineering, adds to rather than detracts from the loveliness 
of the prospect. The chains of the bridge are those which formerly 
belonged to the suspension-bridge at Hungerford Market. 

A School and College History of England. By J. C. Curtis, B.A., 
&o. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.)—Chronological Outlines of English 
H istory. By the Same Author. (Same Pablishers.)—Outlines of 
Scripture, arranged in Chronological Order. By the Same Author. 
(Same Publishers.)—The Poetical Reader, for School and Home Use. 
Edited by J. C. Curtis. (Same Publishers.) —With the exception of 
the third, all of these books are already well known to the particular 
public they address. The “ History of England” is now in its sixth 
edition; the “ Outlines of English History” and the “ Pcetical 
Reader,” in their third. All the books seem to be very well adapted 
for the purposes they are designed to serve, and are probably destined 
to a prolonged term of usefulness. 

We have also received Letters on the Education of Young Children, 
by “8. G. O.,” reprinted, with additions, from the Times (Edinburgh : 
Edmonston & Douglas)—a paper marked by all the good sense 
and kind feeling of its author, forming No. XIII. of “ Odds and 
Ends ;”—The Definition of Murder, considered in Relation to the Report 
of the Capital Punishment Commissioners, by James Fitzjames 
Stephen, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, &c., reprinted from Fraser's Maga- 
zine (Longmans & Co.) ;—The Reform Bill: Speech delivered at & 
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Public Meeting of the Citizens of Exeter, on April 4th, 1866, by Edgar 
Alfred Bowring, C.B., reprinted from the Western Times ;—Aéro- 
nautical Society of Great Britain: Paper read by Mr. F. W. Brearey 
at Staffurd House, February 28th, 1866 (W. Holmes) ;—Address of 
the President of the Microscopical Society of London, February, 1866, 
by James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S., &. (J. E. Adlard) ;—The Limited 
Liability Joint Stock Companies’ List, Almanack, Register, and 
Directory, for 1866 (C. & E. Layton) ;—No. IL. of The True History of 
a Little Ragamufin (S. O. Beeton) ;—No. XLI., New Series, of 
the Autographic Mirror ;—and the April Nos. of the Church Builder, 
and the Colonial Church Chronicle, Missionary Journal, and Foreign 
Ecclesiastical Reporter—both issued by the Messrs. Rivingtons. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Tue remains of the late Mr. Frederick W. Fairholt, artist and 
antiquary, have been interred in the Brompton Cemetery. This 
industrious draughtsman was born in London in 1818, and came from 
a family of German origin. In his youth, Mr. Fairholt was apprenticed 
to an engraver, and his taste for drawing antiquarian objects was 
manifested long before he left hia first master. For nearly thirty 
years he has been engaged in assisting archeologists and others with 
his pencil, or in compiling works of a useful character, generally with 
illustrations from his own designs. Few living artists, probably, have 
executed so many illustrations for numismatic, archzological, and 
literary works. His “ History of Costume in England” is, perhaps, 
his best-known book. This passed through two editions. Among 
other works may be enumerated his “ Dictionary of Terms in Art,” 


“Tobacco: its History and Associations,” ‘‘Gog and Magog: the 
History of the Giants in Guildhall,” with numerous articles and 
papers in the Art Journal—of which he was at one time part- 
proprietor—and other periodicals. A list of all the works which 
Mr. Fairholt illustrated would occupy more space than we could 


afford. One of the latest books written and illustrated by him 
was “Up the Nile,” a description of his voyage to Egypt, in 
1861, in company with Lord Londesborough. Mr. Fairholt occasionally 
edited works. Some of these were for the Shakespeare Society, the 
Percy Society, and other private printing clubs. One of the most 
recent works edited by him was, we believe, the new edition of 
Disraeli’s anecdotal work on the “ Curiosities of Literature.” The 
footnotes, &c., to this new edition are understood to have been from 
bis pen. Mr. Fairholt was never married, and had no relations living. 
With him dies the name of Fairholt in this country. His particular 
friend, Roach Smith, the well-known Kentish antiquary, is left sole 
executor and residuary legatee. After the payment of a few legacies 
left to friends, his will directs that his library and furniture are to be 
sold, and the proceeds given to the Royal Literary Fand. 

We hear from good authority that it is the Emperor’s wish that the 
second volume of the “ History of Jalius Ceosar’”’ may be published in 
the various languages in which it has been translated on the Ist of 
May. This volume will give the history of Casar’s campaigns in 
Gaul—a subject in which the French Emperor has long taken consider- 
able interest, and to the better elucidation of which much money has 
from time to time been expended by his orders in making explorations 
and excavations. 

Report says that Omar Pacha is busy collecting materials for a “ Life 
of Alexander the Great,” whom he considers a far greater character 
than Julias Ceesar. When ready, the work will be published in Paris, 
and in a stgle very similar to the “‘ History of Julius Caesar.” 


To the statement recently made by us that a great demand for books 
of all kinds is springing up in the Southern States of America, we 
may now add, as some evidence of the existence of the old antipathy, 
that the State of Alabama has passed a law laying a penalty on the 
selling of Northern papers or books within its limits. 

At a meeting of the friends of the late Dr. George Petrie, the 
eminent Irish antiquary, it was decided that his literary remains 
should be edited and published. The gentlemen who have undertaken 
this task are—the Earl of Danraven, the Rev. Drs. Todd, Graves, and 
Reeves, Mr. Ferguson, and others. Professor Stokes, of the University 
of Dublin, has undertaken to write a life of Dr. Petrie, and calls upon 
the correspondents of the deceased gentleman to lend any letters 
which may assist the memoir. 

There are some signs that the interdict recently issued in Paris 
against the publication of Victor Hugo’s novel, ‘‘ Les Travailleurs de 
la Mer,” will shortly be removed. M. de Lavalette has hinted that he 
may grant permission to the conductors of the Soleil to print the novel 
in their columns—upon certain conditions. It is also said that, as he 
intends very shortly to retire from office, he would like to effect a 
reduction in the amount of the stamp duty now imposed upon political 
papers, as some sort of celebration of the event. 

In noticing the peculiarities of language employed by M. Victor 
Hugo in his last work, it seems that we made two errors—the instances 
having been taken down from dictation—which errors the English 
translator desires to correct. He says, in writing to us:—“ In the 
‘ Literary Gossip’ of the LONDON Review, March 31, M. Victor Hugo 
‘8 charged with having, in his new work, ‘Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer, written sach English as ‘ Good bye! how d’ye do?’ and translated 
the ‘Firth of Forth’ as ‘La premidre de la quatriéme.’ As these 
Statements have been repeated in the newspapers, and have evidently 
Py & writer in the Saturday Review of this week, who pretends to 
ay discovered the words, ‘de la quatridme,’ by personal examina- 
ra of the original work, I hope you will think it worth while to insert 

‘8 Correction. The phrase, ‘Good bye,’ does occur in M. Hugo’s 
re but, as the English translator of the work, I am able to affirm 
ma = such words as ‘Good bye; how d’ye do’ will be found in it. 
oI ® ‘ Firth of Forth’ charge is equally erroneous. The original pas- 
~ ge—in which M. Hugo is referring to the effect of wind and sea 
— cliffs and groups of rocks, which he designates by their local 

Ames—is as follows:—‘Un coup d’équinoxe vient de démolvi sur la 


frontitre d’ Angleterre et d’Eoosse la falaise premiére des quatre’ ” | 


_ Another instance of the curious manner in which English is some- 

times rendered into French may be given. A Paris newspaper is at 
present issuing portions of Barnum’s “ Humbugs of the World,” duly 
translated into French. This is a fair reading of one passage :—** The 
oddest puff is the idea of Bay Warren, the greatest blacking manu- 
facturer of London ; he printed this advertisement on the Pyramids 
of Egypt: ‘The best London blacking is that of Buy Warren.’” As 
everybody knows, and as Barnum gives the phrase, it is, “ Buy 
Warren’s blacking, the best in London.” 
_ A-second sale of drawings by the late Mr. John Leech will be held, 
in the course of a few weeks, at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s rooms. 
Some of the drawings were done when Leech was a lad, the young 
friend of Orrin Smith, the wood-engraver, and the companion of 
Albert Smith and Percival Leigh. Very recently they were on view 
at the house of the Misses Leech, the artist’s sisters, and were noticed 
by us last week. 

To the ‘‘Globe Shakespeare,” the “Globe Don Quixote,” the 
“Globe Barns,” the ‘ Globe Arabian Nights,” and other compact vol- 
umes of favourite authors in small type, we shall shortly have added 
a “Globe Sir Walter Scott’s Poems,” which will be edited by Mr. 
Francis Turner Palgrave. Messrs. Macmitian will publish this 
edition. 

Another part of Mr. Smith’s very curious biography of Quaker 


| literature has recently appeared. The title is, “‘ A Descriptive Cata- 


logue of Friends’ Books, or Books written by Members of the Society 
of Friends, commonly called ‘ Quakers,’ from their first Rise to the 
present Time; interspersed with Critical Remarks and Occasional 
Biographical Notices, and including all Writings by Authors before 
joining, and by those after having left, the Society, whether adverse or 
not. Compiled by Joseph Smith.” Five parts have already appeared, 
and, although the compiler has been some four years over his task, 
he has got no fartber than “ Baker.”’ 

The students of Harvard University, Massachusetts, have just started 
a Magazine under the title of the Collegian. It is described as “a 
handsome fortnightly paper. The editors seem to understand what 
such an effort should be, and seek rather to present a pleasant mirror 
of student life than to lumber down a given number of pages with 
abstract platitudes on absurd themes.” The Collegian takes for its 
motto, ‘* Dulce est periculum.” 

Mr. Boun, of York-street, Covent Garden, will shortly retire from 
business, when Messrs. Bett & Da.py, now of Fleet-street, will occupy 
his well-known “ Library of the Fine Arts.” It is Messrs. Bell & 
Daldy’s intention to issue a new and thoroughly revised edition of the 
** Aldine Poets,” a library edition of Washington Irving’s works, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s works complete. 

Oa Thursday, the library of Mr. George Augustus Sala was sold. It 
contained many curious books, with presentation volumes, and other 
interesting memorials of literary friendship. 

The title of a new novel announced here—“ Against the Stream,” 
by Joseph Hatton, Author of “ Bitter Sweets; a Love Story ”’—is 
claimed as of American origin, having been given to a poem by Dr. 
J. G. Holland, published on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Messrs. Macmintan & Co. have nearly ready—* Across Mexico in 
1864-5,” by W. H. Bullock, with coloured map and illustrations ; 
** Dake Ernest, and other Poems,” by Rosamond Hervey ; “‘ Clemency 
Franklyn,” a novel, by the author of “‘ Janet’s Home,” &c., 2 vols. ; 
* Dramatic Studies,” by Augusta Webster; and other works already 
announced. 

Messrs. Hurst & BLackert announce the following Works for early 
publication :—The second and concluding volume of Miss Meteyard’s 
“Life of Wedgwood,” with 200 illustrations; “The Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Field-Marshal Viscount Combermere,” 2 vols. ; 
‘“‘ Garibaldi at Home: Notes of a Visit to Caprera,” by Sir Charles 
R. McGrigor, Bart., 1 vol. ; “ Sport and Sportsmen : a Book of Recol- 
lections,” by Charles Stretton, Esq., 1 vol.; “ Prison Characters 
drawn from Life,’’ by a Prison Matron, 2 vols. ; ‘‘ The Sportsman and 
Naturalist in Canada,” by Major W. Ross King, 1 vol., with numerous 
Illustrations; “The Beautiful in Nature and Art,” by Mrs. Ellis, 
Author of “The Women of England,” 1 vol.; “Sir Owen Fairfax,” 
by Lady Emily Ponsonby, 8 vols.; and “‘ Bound to the Wheel,” by 
John Saunders, Author of *‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,” &c., 3 vols. 

Messrs. BLACKWwoop are preparing for publication a new volume of 
Poems, by Mr. David Wingate, the coal-miner, author of some poems 
and songs published four or five years ago. Since his former work 
was issued, Mr. Wingate has occasionally contributed to Blackwood’s 
Magazine and Good Words. 

Mr. W. P. Niuato, of Edinburgh, has in the press, and will shortly 
publish, a volame entitled “ The Merry Bridal of Firthmains, and 
other Poems,” by Mr. James Smith, of Edinburgh. Mr. Smith is well 
known throughout Scotland as the author of numerous songs, &c., 
which have from time to time appeared in the columns of the 
Scotsman newspaper. 

Mr. James Biackwoop has in preparation “The Gentle Philo- 
sopher, or Home Thoughts for Home Thinkers,” uniform with “The 
Gentle Life.” 

Mr. Bentvey will publish, early in April, “ Plain John Orpington,” 





a new story, by the Author of “ Lady Flavia” and “Lord Lynn’s 
Wife,” 3 vols. 

Mr. Atexanper Srrauan has in the press—* The Life and Light of 
Men,” by John Young, LL.D., author of “ The Christ of History,” &c. ; 
“‘ Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Tarkey in Europe,” by G. Muir 


| Mackenzie and A. P. Irby, with illustrations; ‘‘ Wealth and Welfare,” 


by Jeremiah Gotthelf, 2 vols, ; * Essays,” by Dora Greenwell, Author 
of “The Patience of Hope;” “The Characteristics of Christ’s 
Teaching,” by C. J. Vaughan, Vicar of Doncaster; and numerous 
other works already announced. 

Messrs. Grirrin & Co. have nearly ready—‘ A Treasury of Thonght 
from Shakespeare, the Choice Sayings of his Principal Characters 
Analytically and Alphabetically Arranged.” ; mY 

Messrs. Darton & Co. have just ready—‘ Paris Social, the Visitor's 
Guide to Every-day Life in the French Metropolis,” by Lieut.-Colonel 
H. R. Addison. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 





THE WEEK. 

Aristotle’s Ethics, with Notes by Sir A. Grant. 2nd 
edit, 2vols, 8vo., £1. 8s. — J ’ 
Baxter (R.), Saint’s Everlasting Rest. New edit. 

8vo., 6s. 


Bolton (E. C.) and Webber (J.), The Confederation 
of British North America, Cr. 8vo., 6s. . 
Berrar (Dr. H.), The Morning of Joy. New edit. 

18mo., 1s. 6d. 
Carlyle (T.), Address at Edinburgh. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 
Cassell’s Bible Dictionary. Vol. II. 4to., 12s. 6d. 
Chambers’ Questions in British History. Feap., 1s. 
—— Encyclopedia. Vol. VIII. Royal 8vo., 9s. 
Collette (C. H.), Dr. Newman and his Religious 
Opinions. 8vo., 5s. ; 
Cumming (Rev. J.), Behold, the Bridegroom Cometh. 
4th edit. Feap., 5s. 
Dayrells (The): a Story, by Viscount Enfield, Cr. 
Cr. 


8vo., 5s, F 

Dixon (J.), On Diseases of the Eye. 3rd edit. 
8vo., 98. 

Dollinger (J. F.), The First Age of Christianity and 
the Church. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 1s. 

Ellen Montgomery’s Bookshelf. New edit. Feap., 2s. 


Freeman (J. E.), Prayers in Retirement. 18mo., 1s. 
Gamgee (Professor J.), Plain Rules for the Stable. 


Feap., 1s. 
Vol. VII. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 





Good Stories. 

Guthrie (Rev. T.), The Parables Read in the Light of 
the Present Day. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Hill (Rev. R.), Sunday School Lessons on the Collects. 


2nd edit. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Hovell (D. D.), Medicine and Psychology. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

James (J.), Comment on the Collects. New edit. 


Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Jesse (G. R.), Researches into the History of the 
British Dog. 2 vols. 8vo., £1. 12s. 

Macgregor (J.), One Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy 
Canoe. 2nd edit. Feap., 5s. 

Man (The) of his Day. 3vols. Post 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Margoliouth (Rev. M.), Abyssinia: a Lecture. 
8vo., 3s. 

arta (F.), Spring-time with the Poets. Feap., 
4s. 6d. 


Matheson (D.), Narrative of the Presbyterian Mission 


to China. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Molesworth (Rev. W.N.), History of the Reform Bill 
of 1832. 2nd edit. S8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Monsell (Rev. J. 8. B.), The Passing Bell, and other 
Poems. Fcap., 3s. 6d. 

Nichols (T.), Fiandbook for Readers at the British 
Museum. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


North (B.), Ourselves. 2nd edit. Feap , 2s. 6d. 


Oke (G. C.), Magisterial Syncpsis. 9th edit. 8vo., 
£2. 12s. 6d. 

Oxenden (Rev. A.), The Parables of our Lord. New 
edit, Feap., 3s. 


Parkes (E. A.), Manual of the Practice of Hygiene. 
2nd edit. 8vo., 16s. 

Pedley (Mrs.), Infant Nursing. Feap., 1s. 

Peto (Sir 8. M.), Resources and Prospects of America, 
8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Power (Rev. P. B.), The Lost Sunbeam, 
16mo., 3s. 

Ramsay (E. B.), Selections for Family Sunday Reading. 
Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Rivington’s Ecclesiastical Year Book, 1866. Feap , 6s. 

Robertson (A.),The Philosophy of the Unconditioned. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 

Routledge’s Picture Gift Book. 4to., 5s. 

Scientific Review (The). Vol. I. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Select Library of Fiction.—Misrepresentation, by A. 
H. Drury. Fceap, 2s. 

Shakespeare's Sonnets, Edited by Gerald Massey, 
8vo., 18s. 


New edit. 


Story (The) of Kennett, by Bayard Taylor. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 16s. 
Talmadge (W.), Letters from Florence. Cr. Svo., 6s. 


Titcomb (J. H.), Baptism: its Institution, Privileges, 
&c. Feap., 4s. 6d. 

Twining (Louisa), Morniog and Evening Prayers for 
Workhouees. Feap., 2s, 

Walter Blake’s Heroine. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 

West (W. D.), Liturgical Services for Schools, 3rd 
edit. 18mo., Is. 6d. 

Wilberforce (Wm.), his Friends and his Times, by 
J.C. Colquhoun. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 


THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE. 








Published every Saturday. 
Price Fourpence, 


32 pages. 





ContzEnts oF No, 301, Apri 7, 1866 :— 
REvixw oF Pourrtres. 
The Reform Meetings.—Jamaica.—Budget Arith- 
metic.—Mr. Bright and Mrs. Partington.—The 
Comicalities of Corruption.—Mr. Carlyle at Edin- 
burgh.—Social Effects of Railways.—Waiters.— 


Hunting avd its Social Gains.—Our University 
Letter, 


Tue “Lowpon Ravizrw” Inise Cuvurcn Commis- 
stion.—No,. XIV, 
Fink Arts :— 


The Schools of Art for Women.—Original Drawings 
of the late John Leech.—Music;—New Publica- 
tions,—The London Theatres, 


Scruences. 
Mowry anv ComMMERCE. 
Rxvirws or Booxs :— 


Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church.— 
Icelandic Superstitions.—Theological W orks.—Con- 
stitutional Law.—Mr. Lorimer on the Suffrage.— 
The Mines of Cornwall and Devon.— Another Trans- 
lation of Dante.—The Magazines.—Short Notices, 


Literary Gossip. 
List of New Publications for the Week. 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC 
SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, §Southampton-street, Strand, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


&. 2. a. 
Four Lines and under ....ccceceeeeses ALLA ee « @ 28 
Each additional Line ......... wiiasend eat ceauieds 00 6 
ee CI. io in seksdas Hhacdectncsicccen shcadiateasne 8 3 0 
UD .. Kinsencadbbvchvinctenestbunsiscictielababedcrtassbees 8 8 0 


Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d. per Line. 


Advertisements should be addressed, ‘' Advertising 
Manager,” 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S 
GARDENS, REGENT’S-PARK. 
EXHIBITIONS of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and 
FRUIT—Wednesdays, May 9th, June6th, and July 4th. 
Tickets, on or before Saturday, April 28th, 4s.; after 
that day, 5s.each. To be obtained at the Gardens, by 
vouchers from Fellows of the Society, — John 
Waterer’s American Plants in June. 


The LAST SPRING EXHIBITION, Saturday 
next, April 2ist. Tickets, 23. 6d, each. 


N R. W. S. WOODIN’S MORNING 
nas PERFORMANCE this week, Saturday, April 
at 3. 


R. W. S. WOODIN’S BADEN- 
BADEN and UP IN THE ATR, an entirely 
new entertainment, by T. W. Robertson, Esq. 
(Author of “Society’’?), TO-NIGHT and EVERY 
EVENING at 8 (except Saturday) ; Saturday morn- 
ings at 3. POLYGRAPHIC HALL, Charing-cross. 
Luxurious sofa stalls, 5s.; balcony stalls, 3s.; area, 
2s.; amphitheatre, 1s. A plan of stalls may be seen 
and seats secured at the Hall from 11 to 5. Next 
Morning Performance, Saturday, April 14, at 3. Doors 
open half-past 2. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY. — King’s 
College, London.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.8., 
commenced a Course of LECTURES on FRIDAY 
MORNING, APRIL 13th, at 9 o’clock, having especial 
reference to the application of Geology to Engineer- 
ing, Mining, Architecture, and Agriculture. 
The Lectures will be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday and Friday, at the same hours, Fees, 
£1, 11s, 6d, 











R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


O ARTISTS.—A young Gentleman 

requires a few first-lessons in water-colour 

painting. Address, with terms, ‘‘Alpha,” 74, Arlington- 
street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 











ARRETT & CO., 9, Spring Gardens, 

Charing Cross, and 75, Old Broad-street, City, 

have Debentures secured ona First-class Line, for sale, 

= pay nine per cent, Shares, Stocks, &c., Bought and 
old, 


O CAPITALISTS. — Miscellaneous 
Share Exchange, 
Lowrpon Orricrs—31, Regent-street, 8.W. 
MancuHEsTER Orrices—Royal Insurance Buildings, 
Established 1854, 


HANNAM’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR for the 
current Month will be sent post free on application 
from either of the above Offices, 
two hundred distinct classes of Shares, many of them 
very great bargains, unattainable through any other 
channel; dividends may be safely secured, varying 
from 8 to 20 per cent. Address Messrs. W. Hanna 
& Co., Sharebrokers and Dealers, as above. 








ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
Established December, 1835, 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDI. 
VIDUAL LIABILITY, 


CHAIRMAN. 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq, 
Depvuty-CHAIRMAN, 








| ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
| Number of Policies issued to 20th Nov. 


last. ses mn ane dds 28,243 
Gross Annual Income - £396,075 
Accumulated Capital ~ £2,530,657 
Claims paid awe eee eee hos £1,790,461 


Profits distributed dis ens oy £1,227 ,258 
Next division of Profits will be made up to the 20th 
Nov., 1867, Assurances effected prior to that date will 

| participate. 
. The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Direc- 
| tors, and illustrations of the profits of the five years 
ge 20th November, 1862, may be had on applica- 
tion, by which it will be seen that the reductions on 
the premiums range from 12 to 99 per cent. Instances 
are also given of premiums that have become extinct, 


and annuities granted in addition. Also examples of | 


the bonuses that have been added to the sums assured. 
Members whose premiums fall DUE on the Ist 
| APRIL are reminded that the same must be PAID 
| within thirty days from that date. 


GEORGE MORRIS, Secretary. 
March 19, 1866. 





O PROPRIETORS of NEWS- 
PAPERS and MAGAZINES.—Messrs. Cox & 
| Wyman, Printers of “THE BUILDER,” and other 
First-class Publications, beg to call attention to the 

unusual Facilities their Establishment presents for 
| the production of every description of Periodical 
Work, with regularity and in the best style.— 
Lincoin’s Inn Steam Printing Works, 74-5, Great 
Queen-street, London, W.C, 





| the periodical circular. 


It contains about | 


Alex. Ewing, Esq., Glas- 





HE CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY.—The FOURTEENTH YEAR.— 

The taking of land is entirely optional. Persons ma 
invest large or small sums, receiving interest thereon, 
and may elect to be either eye or Shareholders, 
Prospectuses explanatory of the different departments 
will be sent free of charge. Present rate of Interest, 
Five per cent. per annum on Shares and Four per cent, 
per annum on Deposits, with facility of prompt with. 


drawal, 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, See, 
Offices—33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Ts. CASH PAYMENT ASSO.- 
CIATION (LimrrEp), 


This Association has been formed for the purpose 
of extending to customers, who are willing to pay 
ready money for the purchases they make, the benefit 
of the discount which is now generally allowed on ex. 
tensive sales for cash, and which is denied in the small 
transactions of every-day life. Many householders 
pay ready money, without thereby obtaining more 
favourable terms than are granted to those who take 
credit. It is well known that prices are not regulated 
solely by the current cash value of the articles sold, 
and that the long credit which tradesmen are obliged 
to give, and the losses they incur by bad debts, enhance 
the prices charged to ready money customers, It is 
also apparent that ready money transactions, if kept 
distinct from those in which credit is allowed, can be 
made beneficial not only to customers, who are able to 
purchase at the lowest possible price, but also to 
tradesmen, who thereby obtain the advantage of in- 
creased available capital. 

These assertions are not based on theory only: the 
ready money system bas already been tried on a large 
scale among specia! classes, whose members have united 
for the purpose of carrying it out, .t has been found 
in the highest degree satisfactory, both to customers 
and to retail dealers. The discount obtained ranges, 
according to the nature of the trade, from 10 to 26 
per cent. 

The Cash Payment Association has obtained for 
those who join it highly advantageous terms from 
tradesmen of every description in all parts of the 
metropolis. Each Member wiil thus have the opportu- 








| nity of dealing with tradesmen who, in consideration 


of the large body of cash customers brought together 
by the Association, will supply him on terms far more 
advantageous than he can obtain elsewhere, 

Any person may secure the advantages of the Asso- 
ciation by the Annual Subscription of Ten Shillings. 

A ticket, not transferable, will be issued to every 
Subscriber, which if shown in the shop of any trades- 
man registered in the lists of the Association, will 
entitle the holder to the rate of discount specified in 
The Lists, price 6d. each, 
printed by the Association, will specify the amount 
each dealer is prepared to allow, aud will be supplied 
to Members on application. Additions will be con- 
stantly made to the list of tradesmen. 

Ticket-holcers are not Shareholders, and do not 
incur any liability whatever. 


JOHN ROBERTSON, Secretary. 
Offices: 11, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


Payments may be made by P. O. Order, payable to 
the Secretary, at the Post-office, Charing-cross. 
Enquiries will be answered at the Offices of the Asso- 
ciation on personal application, or on receipt of 
stamped envelope for reply. 


ANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
(Established 1852.) 
Boarp or Drexctors. 
JOHN TODD, Esq., Chairman. 

W. H. Bradley, Esq. J. Robinson Kay, Esq., 
W. R. Callender, jun., Bury. 

Esq. Arthur W. Lyon, Esq. 
John Clegg, Esq. J. 8. Mayson, Esq. 
B. Darbyskire, W. Pilkington, 

Liverpool. Blackburn. 
N. Shelmerdine, Esq. 


Esq., Esq., 





gow. James Smith, Esq., Liver- 

Samuel Hargreaves, Esq.| pool. 

Chas. Holland, LEsq.,| James Wagstaff, Esq., 
Liverpool. London. 

John Knowles, Esq., Nun- | Charles Watson, Esq. 
eaton. Barton Wood, Esq. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Directors read 
at the meeting of the shareholders on the 8th inst., 
may be obtained on application at any of the offices of 
the company. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT. 


The Fire Premiums for the year Were.......0+++ £71,551 
The Life Premiums for the year were........-++ 34,7 47 
The Interest on Investments amounted to...... 12,322 


After payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. 
per anuum the Reserve Funi was increased 
S00 BNC. TER OO q.....cmmoccacrnsermanenneunneal . 32,319 
The Life Reserve now amounts to.............++++ 115,328 
Life and Fire Insurance business transacted both at 
home and abroad on liberal terms. 
GEORGE STEWART, General Menager- 
Exchange-street, Manchester, 12th March, 1866. 


B. FERGUSON OLIVER, Secretary. 
_London Office : 10, Cornhill. 


eh 

GQOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

48, St. Jemes’s-street, and 27, Cannon-street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart, | Henry Pownall, Esq. — 
The Income of the Company from all sources 18 

£100,000, 
The amount assured in 1862 was...... £151,065 
Ditto pe im 1863 45 sev 194,152 
Ditto ~* in 1864 ,, s.... 266,460 
Ditto in 1865 4,0 cess 290,920 [ 
To ample security the Office adds the advantage © 
moderate rates. f 
The bonuses amount in some cases to four-fifths © 
the premiums paid. 
HENRY D, DAVENPORT, Secretary. 











